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To the Editor of the American Magazine. 
SIR, 

The following Letter, which was written at the request of a friend, 
was not designed for pnblication. The perusal of it, however, has afford- 
ed me so much instruction and satisfaction, that I have procured a copy, 
which I offer for your Miscellany. This I do without the consent of the 
writer, or the person to whom it was addressed, who has now goné to Eu- 
rope, but by the consent of a friend of his. Cc. 

New-York, Sept. 10, 1815. 


Dear Srr, 


I am duly favored with your Letter of a late date, pro- 
posing to learn my “ opinion about the best practicable mode of 
improving the navigation of Hudson River, between Baltimore 
and Waterford,” and agreeable to request, make haste to re- 
ply to it. On this subject, my mind was already made up, and 
I was prepared to attach to the enquiry, all the importance that 
it merits. Want of time, however, will prevent my doing am- 
ple justice to my own views, in this Letter. 

The enquiry, what is the best method to be adopted for im- 
proving the navigation of this River, where itis now obstracted 
by numerous islands, sand-bars, ripples, and shoals, occasion- 
Ing many divisions of its current, and various and irregular 
channels, deserves careful examination. Mach money has been 
expended already, and far less advantage derived from it than 
seemed to have been expected: still the navigation has been 
improved. 

One general principle may be admitted, in reply to an enqui- 
ry of this nature: that the water should be confined to one prin- 
cipal channel, as far as practicable, and in such way as to give 
‘all possible unity of effect to its currents. If all the water 
could be confined to one principal channel, and the course of 
that direct, the obstructions that now impede sloop navigation, 
would soon be removed Ly the force of the water: and this 
operation, which would eonstantly be deepening the channel, 
would continually invite the impulse of the tides to extend their 
action further up the stream. But, in such a river, it is nel- 
ther practicable to confine ali the water to one channel, ner te 
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give to that a direct course. All that can be done, therefore, 
is to come as near to doing this as may be practicable under all 
the circumstances of the case. Confining the action of the 
greatest possible quantity of the water to one channel, would 
have an increased influence in removing the obstacles to an uni- 
form flow of its current, and by increasing the momentum of 
its force and power, would have the same effect as if bv any 
other means we increased the quantity of the water. If by 
dams to connect the Islands and sand-bars, and to throw the 
water Into one principal channel, we keep up the continuity of 
impulse, the river will soon shape its channel to its own liking. 
Suppose this done, and by a wise discretion of choice, regard- 
ing the natural course of impulse, and the nature of the ground 
ihat forms the bottom of the river: selecting for the best di- 
rection, and that ground most likely to yield to the force of the 
current in deepening its channel—the unity of direction and of 
impulse, would soon remove the lesser obstacles, and in time 
they must all yield. Thus prepared, were it practicable to 
double the quantity of water, we more than quadruple its pow- 
er in removing whatever may obstruct its course: and the ef- 
fect is nearly the same, If by narrowing the channel we double 
the depth of the water that flows through it in a given time. But 
besides this, there is another circumstance attending the iIn- 
creased depth of the water, which 1s of high importance in a 
consideration of this subject, in relation to the object of the 
present enguiry. The object is to improve the navigation ef a 
nobie stream, near and above the head of its tides. Now the 
influence of the tides do not merely extend, in their ascending 
impulse from the sea, to the level which they have left in the 
parent ocean, but mount far above it. And the extension of 
this impulse depends on the depth of the water into which ft 
flows, orin which it ends In swells, without reversing the cur- 
vent, and also on the force of the descending current which 7 
hasto overcome. ‘These im \pulses, ac ling alternate! ly in Opp 

site directions, extend their influence in propot ‘tion to sake 
relative strength: an d on this principle, it is pertectly evident 
that the deeper the watcr, the higher the swell of the tides 
willextend. ‘“Khese are facts well known, whitch have resulted 
alike from reason and experience. In this country, so plenti- 
tully supplied with numerous navigable streams, and yet so 
young in experience, they do not appear to have excited the 
notice to which they are entitled. Still as the American pop- 
ulation increases, and with it the extraord inary enterprize which 
characterises the American people, we find it desirable to ex- 
tend the navigation of our nae above the reach of the present 
tides, as well as to improve their navigation throughout. And 
in this state of our country and our wants, it is weil to look to 
every source of intelligence. The experience of England, 
would aid us much in this enquiry. The Thames, which was 
once oaly deemed navigable to London, 60 miles from the sea, 
has now a navigation tor vessels of SO tons, that extends to 
Lechiade, a distance of 138 miles aboye London. The nayiga 
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iion of this part, however, so added by art, is not without much 
expense, and at certain seasons of unusual drouth, 1s only ef- 
fected by the use of Locks. In a common state of the water, ne 
jocks are needed, and none are then used, but at very low 
water, the charge for lockage, on aboat of 90 tons, from Lon- 
don to Lechlade, is 1327. I5s. 6d. The first Lock, however, is 
512 miles above London Bridge, and 41} above the head of the 
tide, which is at Richmond, 70 miles from the sea. And the 
means that have been used in that river to extend the naviga- 
tion, or rather to improve it, forthe Locks are some of them 
expensive works, are very simple and attended with little ex- 
pense. A careful examination of these would afford much in- 
struction towards improving the navigation of our own rivers. 
But I am, perhaps, detaining you too long with these obser- 
vations, and come to the main propositicn on which I am dispo- 
sed to place great reliance. It is well known that the Mohawk 
unites its waters with ihose of the Hudson, by four channels, 
separated from each other, in the extreme points, by a distance 
of about 4 miles. The upper channel, or sprout as it is called 
here, enters the Hudson nearly at right angles, at Waterford 
Point; the middle one near 2 miles below, and the lower one 
opposite Troy. Below the Cahoos, the great falls of the Mo- 
hawk, the whole stream glides rapidly over a rock bottom for 
some distance before it divides into the above mentioned chan- 
nels, the direction being toward Waterford. The same bottom 
continuing, a part of the stream inclines to the right, and ulti- 
mately finds a passage in that direction, dividing by some isl- 
ands. It fortunately happens that where the waters so incline 
tothe right, ‘ seeking division,’ the rock at the bottom is very 
smooth, and the depth of the water inconsiderable. Were 
rolling dams erected here, to turn back the water, or rather to 
confine it to the main channel, the consequence would be that 
all would be thrown into the Hudson at Waterford. This would 
add at least one third part, perhaps one half, as near as I can 
judge, to the present quantity afforded at that place by the Mo- 
hawk, and still leave enough inthe old channels for the supe 
ply of water works erected thereon. The Mohawk ts but little 
inferior in volume to the Hudson; and were its waters thus 
thrown into it where they ought to be, the addition would swell 
a far more copious stream by the villages of Lansingburgh and 
Troy. A-rolling dam is proposed, in order that it may turn, 
or confine the water when the stream Is low, but when sweiled 
by rains or the melting of ice, suffer a part to pass over, and 
thus escape injury by.ice, always broken very fine by descend- 
‘ing the Cahoos. If I am not deceived in my calculation, 10,000 
dollars would pay every expense of such dams, and the inter- 
est of that sum would keep them forever in repair. Say 20,000 
dollars appropriated to this object, the one half to be immedi- 
ately expended, andthe other half at interest; and 10,000 doi- 
Jars to be laid out in confining the water to.the best channel be- 
tween Waterford and Troy. With these means, there can be 
no doubt that the channel would be deepened, cleared of many 
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of its obstructions and there is none in my mind that within 
50 years the tide would extend-its swell to Waterford, as much 
as it now does to Troy. Whatever may be the jcalousies or 
the collisions of interest, that bias the views and feelings of 
men immediateiy interested in this question at the present day, 
the time is comfng when the general interest will controul de- 
cision, and regard this extension of the navigation of the Hud- 
son as an object of paramount importane e. Il, therefore, these 
reasonings are sound, it is the duty of the present age to im- 
prove the opportunity—and it will require no elaborate argu- 
yient to convince you of the truth of this position. 

I am sensible that, were the bottom of the Mohawk any thing 
but solid rock, where I propose to erect the dam or dams, other 
objections than can now be brought against that project, might 
claim much consideration—and as it is, I believe “~ it throwing 
the additional quantity of water into the Hudson at W aterford, 
wouid cause to roll along with 1t a good deal of mud and gra- 
vel. It isthe nature of a stream, however, both to make and 
to clear its own channel; and while this quantity would not be 
very great, I have no hesitation in believing that, with the in- 
creased power of the stream, the channel would not only be 
Kept clear, but even decpened and worn where most subject 
to ee and rendered more free by the action of this cause. 

he foregoing observations are all that read ily suggest them- 
elves atthis moment; and having so fully stated my views In 
ridetiies to the means to be used above Albany, and as the same 
yeasoning pequatly applies to the proposed improvement of the 
navigation below, I have nothing further to add on this subject. 
i may be permitted, however, to observe, that in the attempts 
which I have witnessed in this country to improve the naviga- 
iion of rivers, it has commonly happened that too little regard 
has been paid to the will of the waters themselves, orto the 
invariable laws of nature. And this remark suggests so many 
wacts tor comment, so many Cases tor reflection, that I must ei- 
ther commence on another sheet, or desist from longer intru- 
2i0h on my own time, 

Before I] close, hawever, I must make a few observations on 

SU Per haps there ts not, on this globe, a State or 
diovernrment of any none whose ¢ seographical territory Includes 
sO many ieatures of the most striking interest and importance, 
In relation to navigation and inland intercourse, as the State of 
New-xork. I have not time to delineate even a skeleton of 
these features, which have so often excited my admiration— 
but who that shall examine our map, can fail to perceive the 
bounty of Divine Providence, in the distribution of our navi- 
gable waters: ‘he Hudson, whose stream has the advantage of 
= tides,* 3 quarters of an hour different in time, hasa commer- 
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* A most striking effect of Which is, that uniting their influence in one 
combined effort as tuey flow through the bays of Tappan and Haverstraw, 
They produce higher tides fesse » than any where below these bays. So that 


nt 60 miles above the city of New-York, the tides rise higher than any 
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Settlement and history of Bern, &c. 


cial site at its mouth not exceeded by any in the world—and this 
Hudson, which opens such an extent of inland navigation, has 
its line of direction continuea by Lake Champlain, which emp- 
ties N., into the St. Lawrence, and which, at no distant day 
must be united with the Hudson by a Canal, forming a line of 
navigation of vast importance to the adjacent countries. The 
Hudson carries its tides to Albany, and an easy navigation for 
the largest sloops and schooners; and if my reasoning is cor- 
rect, my soon do so to Waterford.—Cast your eye, now, over 
the map; here is Lake Ontario, and at this point, where the 
Oswego river enters the Lake, is a pretty good harbour; and 
through thatriver a navigation that extends through many Lakes 
and Creeks further west, as also through the Oneida Lake, 
which is in the direction toward the nearest navigable point on 
the Hudson. With a string, one end of whichis fixed at Os- 
weeo, I sweep for the Hudson, and the nearest point Is exactly 
at the mouth of the Mohawk—and, wonderful to observe, it 
now lies along the course of that river so exactly, that one 
may imagine this stream had been formed precisely for the pur- 
pose of opening a navigation between these points . The small 
Lakes situated to the W., in the counties of Ontario, Seneca 
and Cayuga, by uniting their waters, send off a boatable stream 
to the eastward, till meeting with the outlet of Oneida Lake, 
they turn towards Lake Ontario, in a fine navigable stream. 
True it is that these streams do not afford an uninterrupted na- 
vigation, throughout—but they may be made to do so, and with 
very little labor, compared with the magnitude of the object. 
The subject 1s very striking, and well merits examination. 


DELTA. 


where around that city, or on the sea shore outside of Long Island. The 
tide that enters the Hudson from the East river, precedes that con ung di- 
rect from the sea, by Sandy Hook and _ the Narrows, about three quarters 
of an hour—subject, however, to considerable variation, by the influence 
of the prevailing winds. Here then, ata distance of about 80 miles from 
the sea, is a tide preater than on the sea sho re, wh ich boldly faces the wa- 
ters of the Hudson, reverses its current, and extends its influence yet 100 
miles further up that noble river. Were the tide from the East river lon- 
ger delayed in its passage of the sound, so as just to meet the next suc- 
ceeding swell, coming from Sandy Hook, this effect could not be produced, 

and the tide could not mount the Hudson so tar by many miles. 


——--——- —- 


The following long Letter is presented to our Readers as well to grati- 
fy a good old Man, as to preserve some very just observations, and do jus- 
tice to his merits and virtues. The subject, we are well aware, will notappear 
interesting to allour Readers, and there may be some who will think the publi- 
cation altogetheruseless. From the great length of the original Letter, we have 
hace conapeenne omit some sentences, and this has occasioned some slightal- 


‘erations in the reading—but we have no where changed the sentiments. On 
che whole, we think the Letter so creditable to the heart and head of this 
Soldier-Schoolmaster, and the facts so well worth preserving, that we feel a 
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leasure in cemplying with his request, fully persuaded that his motives de. 
serve commendation. He will perceive that we have omitted some of the 


geographical observations, which appear to have been made with good 


judgment, the result of much observation, and for this we ask his indul 


wence. ney are laud aside, however, and shall be duly incorporated 


» trod awe 
proper place, at no distant period. EDITOR. 
rye a 3. A, of ” z  - “pp ; . er 
To the Editor of the merican Magazine. 


Bern, in the County of Albany, Sept. 10, 18135 


~7) 
ins 


If any apology is necessary for the request I am about to 
make, I ofer to you the reasons that Induce the making it ; and 
shook you think proper to g1 atily me, these reasons may eithe 
zccompany the compliance, or be suppressed, at your pleasure. 
An old man, close verging on the grave, conscious that rye a. 
very few years, at most, must gather me to my Fathers, and 
with me must perish most 1 ang remembrances © of what t the 
early inl helidieintn of this town have suffered, I ask to be grati- 
fied by the publication of the following Narrative and Remarks 


in your Magazine. When some of the oldest inhabitants wer 


~ 
~ 
“ 


eccupied in furnishing the history of the ea wi settlements in 
this Town, tor your Gazetteer, I gave them all the particulars 

of this Narrative,and hopedto see them preserved in that Work, 
Perhaps, in your opinion, the plan of that Book, did not admit of 
such details; or perhaps you considered the facts of little pub- 


hte importance, and only selected a small portion of them as et 


— toa piace. This may have been necessary and proper ac- 
cording to your views—but I snould have bee n better spi 

if you had t ncorp rated in that Book more of the history of the 
settiements, and the dificulties and. hardships which the a 
settlers ad to contend with. Ina few years, even the tradi- 
tions ng these occurrences will be lost for ever, and the suc- 
renerations forget all the hardships and sufferings of 
renitors. Indeed, did I not see a disposition in too 
many | of our young peopic, already, to regard my history ot 
these things as an old man’s fables, I should hardly have trou- 
bled you with this long Letter. I baye known this country for 
inore tian halt a century; and within an extent that now con- 
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ins 20,000 inhabitants, if Pg iarmers, with only such 
ynechanics as are convenient for the business of the inhabitants 


i bad known it many long years before the whole population ex- 
ceeded 100. I have often travelled 12, and even 15 miles, to 
the nearest mill, and that through a wilderness, often on foot, 
without seeing a single habitation. Now—to be sure, we hav 
«rood roads, good farms, good neighbors, and good socicty, with 
Churches, Schoc!s, anda great deal of wealth and happiness 
Our farms, and faurm-houses, are such as none but the most 
‘vealthy among the laboring classes of my native country enjoy. 
We have our teams of horses, and In 2 or S hours we can rid: 
loads of our spare produce to Albany, always a good market, or 
‘Schenectady, and see some thousands of people, all busy ahd 
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prosperous and happy. With these things, I am content; but 
Jam not willing to see a new race of people so soon forget that 
it was not always so with us. In my youth, I was dragged from 
the fields of my nativity, sold as a mercenary in arms, and wan- 
dered over many countries as a hired butcher of other hirelings, 
equally wretched, perhaps, with myself, enduring an extreme 
of misery which I cannot describe. During the latter part of 
this servitude, of all others the most painful to a reflecting mind, 
my misery was heightened by religious impressions. At leneth 
T found means to escape from the slavery of arms, and here, Sir, 
{ first learnt to feel thatI was free indeed, though I was not 
born in bondage. Concealment was for a long time necessary, 
and the hberty which I soon learnt to enjoy, still found me a 
needy adventurer in a strange land, with no other distinction 
than that of ‘the poor Soldier.’ But in those days, men were hap- 
pily less inquisitive and unkind toward strangers, than they 
have since been, and I scon found that by honesty and industry, 
1 could acquire a livine.— When — or no learning at all ex- 
isted among us, there was no reproach in a want of literature, 
and I had, at least, as much as my neiglbors. In time, I began 
to be esteemed as an honest man, worthy to be entr usted with 
the instruction of the children of my neighbors. This was ne 
small step inthe advancement of my fortune, and I yet love to 
pronounce my acquired tithe of Schoolmaster, long since dis- 
used. 

But, I am ae y tiring your patience with my long tale, 
and will be as brief as possible. Suffice it to say, that, becoming 
a kind of fixture in this soil, [have improved with the country 
around me, rising with prosperity, as that has risen. In a few 
days, at most, I must leave my farm ;—and I am consoled alike 
with the sheep pe of life, and with the prospect of fut urity. 3 
have labored, indeed, for what I have naan sui L have en- 
joyed a blessing upon all my labors. None but utied-men, and 
what are exclusively called centiemen, In my native country, en- 
joy such possessions, and sueh conveniences, as I shall soon 
leave to my heirs—the honest earnings of a poor Soldier, soid 
into slavery-in-arms, by his Prince, whom he never saw, before 
he had learnt to choose between good and evil. And although 
my bondage has proved to me a blessing, I inust ever grieve for 
the many who perished miserably in ¢Ae?rs. 

But—tI have been long spea cing of myself, and come now to 
4 principal object of my solicitude. When by my labor I began 
to Jay the foundation of my present independence, foreign ren 
were hardly known amongst the laboring poor in the count 
and we had not yet acquired the means or the awilindae’ t0 
raise the materials and spin and weave cloths for our own wear. 
I was obliged, therefore, to dress the skins of the deer, and from 
these alone to form all my outside clothing : my coat, my trow- 
sers, and my shoes. This I did for many years, and was thank- 
ful for the comfort these garments afforded me. And although 
Ihave long scen that my family are striving to hide this circum- 
stance, as if it were connected with something of reproach, I 
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wish to place it on public record. There are a few men ye? 
living in the city of Aibany, who knew my leather suit, by an 
acquaintance of years, at atime when Albany was but a poor lit- 
tle village, and Bern had only 8 or 10 inhabitants. The times 
are now changed indeed, with the circumstances of our affairs— 
Dut ought any body to be ashamed that they are changed for the 
better / Beiore I die, let me declare my thankfulness—for if 
there be any repreach in this matter, it is for the sin of ingrati- 
ude. We hi + once no roads, or houses or Jands ;—no horses 
or oxen, sheep or cows—we have now abundance of all. I have 
Srought meal on my shoulders, cladin my suit of leather, a dis- 
tance of 8 and even 12 miles, to make bread for those who now 
seem ashamed to be seen riding into Albany ina waggon! 
Ashamed !—a good man should only be ashamed of sin—my 
horses and waggon are good enough for me, and far better be- 
come me, my circumstances and feelings, than any more costly, 
butless useful conveyance. And now Sir, if you publish this, 
you will gratify one old man, at least, who will also have the sa 
tisfaction to reflect that he has done, and finished his duty in this 
world, as becomes him, and his faith as a Christian. Warned 
by the events of his own life, he knows something of the value 
of admonition and experience—and he hopes that In this he is 
discharging a duty to his posterity and his Maker. 

The City of Albany, has become a great place of business ; 
ind the inhabitants abornd in wealth. It was not always so, and 
the old are in duty bound to make the young remember this. 
The country around it, in every direction, is now filled with 
people,—and farms and cattle abound. But let it not be for- 
gotten that in 1815, the poor Soldier, who had witnessed such 
surprising changes here, and who iells this long tale of what he 
has seen and known and suffered and enjoyed, was yet living. 
Nor let his Narrative be forgotten—it is a tale of humble life. 
butit records the commencement and progress, for a long time 
very slow, of the settlement of a dreary wilderness, now blest 
with many habitations and much happiness. Ina few genera- 
tions, what I have seen of the progress of improvement here, 
would hardly be credited as possible : and this is the more 

trance, as every body in this growing country has witnessed 
similar scenes, and acorresponding growth almost in every 
part. While my posterity shati honor the memory of my honest 
ana humble jabors, and enjoy the blessings that these labors 
have procured them, let them not despise the memory of my 
days of grieving and humiliation, nor the small beginnings from 
which ail our biessings have flowed :—and here I will close my 
pr incipal labors and anxieties for the events of this life, ready to 
die, ye ot willis ng to live, for I am at peace with all mankind, and 
God hath blessed me with a hope of a glorious immortality. 

Tie Lownship* of Bern is situated from 13 to 28 miles westward 
from Albany, on the height of land between Albany and Schoharie 

* The reader will find “_ of what follows, in the Gazetteer, and per- 
hans, Will regret, with * Correspondent, that his request had not been 
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counties. The surface is uneven, and much of it broken by 
ledges and rocks, but the soil is good, in general, and unde: 
good cultivation. 

S-ttlement.—About the year 1750, some few families of 
Germans made settlements on the flat lands near the creeks. In 
the time of the French war, trom 1754 to ’63, some families re- 
moved to Albany for safety. On their return after the war and 
during the peace, until 1775, they increased to 61 families, at 
which time Jacob Ball commanded a company of militia of 85 
men, made up froin this town and what now forms several other 
towns. Capt. Ball, with 63 of his men, went over to, and joined 
ihe enemy ; the remainder tarried behind, joined the standard 


of their country, and fortified themselves by a picket garrison, 
it the place now called Beaverdam, at Whiteman’s mills. Pe- 
ter Deitz, being an Ensign under Capt. Ball, took the command 
of what men were left, and was soon after appointed Captain. 
Being called on to march against Burgoyne, he with a few of 
his men joined the army of the United States at Saratoga, where 
he lost his life by the accidental] discharge of a musket in the 
hands of one of his own men. His Lieutenant, William Deitz, 


f 


' 
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a COUSID Of his) WaS 2] pointed & plain li his room. His ex 
ertions in the cause of his country, excited the vengeance ot 


the Tories and Indians. ‘There came a party of them and sur 
prised him in hisown house; took and tied him to a gale post 
bye fore his OWhD) docr, and broucht Out his fathe r and Mother, his 
wife and children, and murdered them before his face : and car- 
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ried Dim prisoner to Nilagaray, where he fteli a Sacriice to then 
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some Cmigrants trom New-England settled In thistown, amon 
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whom was Samuel Abbot, from Lebanon, in Connecticut, who 
cluims the honor of Leing the father of the first Enelish child 


vorn in this town. From that time settlements increased rg 


nidiv. In 1787, most of the land was surveyed into lots of 100 
d i20 acres each, and taken uy 
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by tine nate ot W atervilet by) 1790, ae! nsselaerville, ancl what 
now is Bern, were incorporated into a town by the name of 
Rensselacrville; and in 1795, Bern was taken from Rensselaer- 
ville and incorporated into a town. The other towns have 


since been taken from W atc rvilet. 
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Methodist. There are six grist-mills, and about 25 or 30 saw- 
milis—two fulling-mills, and one carding machine, which in 
1809, carded upwards of 12,000 pouns ds of wool, which was 
wholly made up by families for their own use. 

General De neveption, and Natural Curiosities —-No doubt re- 
mains but that there Is arock or ledge of rocks ander the. sur- 
face of the land of the whole town, for in many places the rock 
is so nigh the surface that it becomes naked in the bottom of 
brooks and in the roads, yet there are many seams in the rocks, 
io admit the roots of trees, which grow very large. 

The springs in general are on the heights of land, owing to 
the depth of earth that holds water, whilst the valiies in many 
places have so little depth of earth that the water is admitted in- 
to the seams and lost among the rocks. 

There are in this town, two Lukes, containing about 100 acres 
each, one of which is called Thompson’s Lake, and the other 
Warner's Lake. ‘Fhompson’s lake has no outlet, except the 
water running Into a ledge under ground, which is supposed to 
come out in a spring, about a mile distant from the lake, so large 
as to afford water sufficient for a grist and saw-mill about one 
mile from the spring. On the stream which issues from War- 
ner’s luke, there are saw and grist-mills erected. 

‘Fhere is agwamp, (on a farm owned by Robert Denison) of 
about 25 acres, on the banks of which, after digging off 6 or 8 
inches of the seil, we come to sand which is white, nearly re- 
sembling the sand on the sea shore. There is also, in this 
swamp, a Cranberry bog of about four acres, the turf of which is 
so tough that a man may walk onit; while_the turf floats on the 
water or mud, which Is so deep that there has never been found 
apole long cnouwgh toreach hard bottom. On this bog there are 
hassocks that produce iarch trees from 5 to 15 feet high, bearing 
all the marks of old age, and which rise and fall as the swamp 
fills with waterer dries away. A man may stand upon these has- 
socks, and by springing up and down, or tottering as he stands, 
may shake the bogs, trees, and all, for 3 or 4 acres at oe time. 
The principal outlet to this swamp, is by the water runuing 
into the rocks under ground. 

Near Major Abbot’s there isa deep pit in the rocks which 
receives the water while the snow Is melting, where it congeals, 
in which it remains-the whole summer. ‘Fhere are also ma- 
ny caves, somewhat similar, that are made use of to keep fresh 
meat and butter cool in the summer. 

There are plenty of lime stone, more especially in the north 
part of the town, in which, as well as in stone called bastard 
lime stone, there is the shape of shells, such as cockles, mus- 
cles, and almost all sorts of shells usually found on the sea 
shore. By breaking the stone, the shelis fall out in perfect 
shape, and when broken, are found to be solid stone. 

In our creeks are to be found lobsters from 3 to 5 inches 
long, that in every particular resemble a sca lobster, as mucis 
as a child resembles a man. 
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On a farm owned by Andrew Kough, there is a cave, the 
mouth of which is in a hollow or basin, about 12 feet across ; 
the hole in the rock 1s about 3 feet wide and 4 feet high. A 
number of men explored the cave in 1808, and give the follow- 
ing account :—Afler passing a descent of about 30 degrees, 30 
feet, the passage Increasing, they descended 6 feet perpendicu- 
larly ; they then came into a room 30 feet long and 12 feet wide, 
forming enarch 10 feet high. At one end of this room they 
found an opening in the rocks of 6 or 8 feei, with a gradual de- 
scent, where they descended 14 feet perpendicularly, into a room 
as large as the other, and from 20 to 25 feet high. In passing 
this room 40 feet, it narrows to about 6 feet; they then pro- 
ceeded about 70 or 80 feet, nearly in a horizontal direction, at 
the extremity of which a dim light appeared through the holes, 
in the rock above—one man, more daring than the rest, ascend- 
ed the rocks at the hazard of his life, and with many difficulties 
made his way out of the cave, about 12 rods from where he en- 
tered. There is a small brook running through the last or lower 
large room, which settles into the rocks on the opposite side, 
the water of which is very pure and cold. The land over the 
cave is nearly level, and produces large umber, aad is suitable 
for plough land, and there is not 2 he of waste land inthe vi- 
cinity of the cave. 

There is a ledge of rocks on the line between the Towns of 
Bern and Guilderlandt, 17 miles from Albany, running nearly 
parallel with the Hudson river. The northern extremity of this 
ledge is on the aforesaid line, whence it runs southerly into Bethie- 
hem, and with some exceptions, continucs to the Catskill moun- 
tains Its height varics from 400 to 800 feet. The rocks from 
the top of the ledge are in many places 200 feet perpendicular, 
and in some they shelve over from 30 to 50 feet, forming a bold 
front to the spectator below ; this ledge for many miles is in- 
accessible, except by by the assistance of ladders. There is a 
remarkable cave in the side of this hill, about 100 feet from the 
top By the assistance of ladders, persons have been enabied to 
descend to the mouth of this cave, which is 3 feet wide and6 
feethigh. On entering this cave about $0 feet, it becomes 6 feet 
wide and 5 feethigh. Going from here 95 feet, we come toa 
room 10 feet wide, 20 fect long, and 12 feet high; then going 
through a difficult passage for a considerable distance, we come 
to a room much larger than the other; this room being about 
400 fect from the entrance, and the candles being nearly extin- 
guished by means of the foulness of the air, the adventurers de- 
sisted from pursuing their subterraneous travels. 

On the side of this hill is also a place called Johnson’s mines, 
where the rocks are 70 feet high and project over 50 feet. A 
person whose name it bears spent much time and money in try- 
ing to discover valuable fossil and mineral substances. <A gen- 
tleman who examined this mine in 1808, found salts of iron or 
copperas, and sulphur in neatly a pure state. A kind of mag- 
nesia, and red paint resembling Spanish brown, and to appear- 
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ance equally as good—but time must determine its durability. 
Many other singular and curious substances were found, which 
may hereafter become beneficial to society. 

One thing that he thought worthy of observation was to be 
secn at that time. Directiv over the mine, a small stream of 
vater coming from the top of the rocks had formed a round 
icicle, 3 feet in diameter and 70 feet high, attached only to the 
1 and bottom. During the month of February and the fore 
part of March, the weather was uniformly cold, which caused 
the water to freeze as it ran down, and continue to increase 
until it had formed the column of ice above described. 
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A YatruHER, deeply sensible of the solemn and important task 


which this rejationship Imp ses upon him, after much medita- 


is Ail 


tion on the subject, takes his pen with an intention to pass in 


review some of the reflections which have occupied his mind, 


and to offer them for the serious consideration of others. His 
intention is, to enquire after the truth, us it is in Christ Jesus ; 
and feeling it due to his faith as a Christian, this exercise, on 
which he enters with solemn and religious deliberation, will not, 
uitentionally, give any offence to those Parents whose religious 
tenets may eli fier from hisown. It will be the particular pur- 


pose of t the papers which he propescs to ofier. to consider the 


| f + . a ?) : ‘ - . ‘ - | + | aw es) ry 
ehanee on views which conversion proauces ; and with the new 
3 ae a 
futies Which 1 eligion enjoins, to examine some ot the dificul- 
. ; at Fa : , , 
ties that the Christian Parent has to encounter Phe obser- 
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of the Kingdom ot 
Fleaven, must be a Religion of the Cross to every natural mind 
How 1s this Cross to be borne 

‘There is, perhaps, no person of sound understanding, and 


who has been babitu ited to rntires s thoughtfulness—-no person o! 


amature age, or at leastno Christiun Parent, who will hesitate to 
ascribe to this ialaaets an Importance inferior to none, save one, 


On WHICH the mind of man Can oe exe reised, N¢ ext to the salva- 
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tion of our own souls, the souls of those ‘ whom the Lord hat} 
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given us, Claim the most serious and unremitting attention, 


such are the sentiments of the Christian Parent, of whatsoevet 
denomination, If you can find him in his seer ‘t devotions, ab- 
stracted from the business and the cares of the world. But, no 
man is borna Christian. All men are. at first, born of the fesh.— 
All his views and desires are fleshly. Born into a natural 


world, his nature is fitted for its enjo yments :—but, de stined by 


Jehovah for another world, an 4 iov higher enjoyments ;-—to pas: 
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to another nature, or he can never ‘see the Kingdom of God.’* 
Here I pause ;—and I entreat of every Christian Parent, who 
may read what I am now writing, to do the same.—It, indeed, 
these premises be well founded, there can be no eternal hope 
for man, till he be born again, burn of the Spirit, which is spi- 
ritual, into spiritual life: and by which cometh election, 
through sanctification of the Spirit unto obedience.’t How, 
then, must this new birth, this spiritual regeneration, by which, 
and by which alone we become the children of God, heirs of the 
promise of eternal life, * and Joint- heirs with Jesus Christ ?f— 
how must this chance affect our views! Betore, the children ot 
a natural world, with gross perceptions, and all our views boun- 
ded by reason alone ; now, our views embrace the Heavens, for 
revelation hath taurht us. of the Spirit, and the es ote while if 
invites us tolook forward for etern ity , hath taught us to: aspire ior 
tleaven, and that there the Almighty God, w ho | hath become our 
Father, awaits our coming Here again I pause—for I am led 


to conte mplate on the important c hang > which now engages the 
Parent’s attention. A et en hath burst upon his view, a world 
of spirits; and a God ail love and comp: assion, calls both him 


} ! ! 


and his to the mansions of eternal bliss! On what conditions: 
Obedience—obedience ; more nee e than all sacrifices un- 
der the Law and Gospel—and more difficult, because more for- 
bidding to the natural mind. ‘The sons of God, must come te 
Him, as children to a natural Parent. Canst thou, being anatural 
Father, yield the obedience that He requireth, to thy Spiritual 
rather! Young, too, in faith, thou art yust now entering into a 
new life, and with views so changed that all the past seems worse 
than vanity. Until now, the fashion of things had been alto- 
rether worldly. Wealth, the pleasures of sense, and worldly 
honors, had occupied all thy cares. Well—weaith is thine, and 
much of worldly honors ;—and much hast thou enjoyed of the 
pleasures of sense. Thou hast large possessions, and thou hast 
long enjoyed the chief seat in the synagogue, the highest at the 
fcast—and men have bowed to thy wealth in the market-places 
and in the streets. Hadst thou thy full of pleasure? Alas, Aias.! 
Speak of this obedience, (in the humility and contrition of thy 
heart,) to thy slaves—to thy hirelings—to thy family ;—go in 
tears to thy wife and daug hters, and tell them what God hath 
done for thee—and talk of that Heavenly temper which beam- 
ed on thee in thy closet, and of that child-like obedience and 
meekness, which God requireth of thee now,——and they—yea— 
the wife of thy bosom, and the children tha t God hath given you; 
and thy slaves, and thy hirelings, will probably mock thee with 
shame! Ye idolised the things of sense ; ye worshi pped Mam- 
mon—all ye together have done this ;—and now, how can they 
change their Gods for thine ! 
Do not take offence at this, Reader—the picture is not meant 
to be literal—If thow art a Parent, take heed to thy example; 


* St. John, us. 3 tL Peter, 1. 2 + Romans, vu. 17 
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ifa Christian Parent, adhere, always, at all times, to thy faith 5 
and may God enable thee to discharge, in it, thy duty to thy Ma- 
ker, and to all those whom He hath given thee. 

Here again let us pause end meditate—for this is not meant 
25 mere declainaction ;—let us deeply deplore the depravity of 
our natures, so estranged from God and His grace ;—so prone 
to lay up for ourselves wrath against the day-of-wrath. ‘No 
man can serve two masters: for either he will hate the one, 
and love the other; or else he will hold to the one, and despise 
the other. Yecannot serve God and Mammon.’* Such is the 
language of the blessed Saviour of the world; and it becomes 
all, and especially all who profess a living faith in Him, through 
Divine Grace, to keep this constantly in their minds. Can any 
Christian Parent be guiltless, who falls to teach this doctrine to 
his children? I fear not—and much I fear that little of the spirit 
of this doctrine, runs in the course of most Parents who profess 
the name of Christ. An estate, a title, an equipage ; to rise in 
the world, as it is called, and above all to bring forward our chil- 
dren ;—these are objects of chief concern ! A polish of manner 
that shall eradicate every peculiarity, and assimilate with those 
justabove us, in the ranks of fashion, is the way to rise in the 
world, and to carry forward our offspring! Suchis the way of 
the world! Perhaps Religion may be fashionable. The Parent 
then sees, every Sabbath day his splendid equipage at the door 
of the Church, and his seat is esteemed one of the highest in 
the temple of Religion. I judge him not ;—but if he gces there 
as a woridiing, the greater will be his condemnation at that day 
when the light shall break in upon his benighted mind, and 
make manifest that, § ye cannot serve God and Mammon.’ 

CLERICUS. 
(To be continued.) 
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HOURS OF STUDY, 

Addressed to a yours Gentleman who requested the writer to lay down for him 
a system of rules for the dest distribution of his time at the University, or to 
print out the best authors on this subject 
There are a great many Students In this world, and a great 

many who are not Students that would pass for such ;—of course 

there are a great many interested in the questions, what is the 
best distribution of time for the Student, and which the best 
hours for study ? Students, and especially those of the young- 
er classes, expect to find every question that may arise, and 
every enquiry, in print, with the answer or explanation in some 
book : and in default of both these, they resort to a friend, and 
often when they had better consult themselves. The questions 
are stated—and now for the answers. Nothing can be more 

unfortunate than to be puzzled with different opinions, and I 

shall therefore pass by every body’s opinion but my own, by far 

the easiest way to settle all knotty points. Why should I tel! 
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you of Gilbert Wakefield, who always rose with the morning 
dawn, and died at 45, of old age? Orof Johnson, that giant of 
literature, who lolled in bed ull noon, and sipped his evening 
tea till the morning of the morrow ? Or of Milton, whoat dif- 
ferent periods of his life, was an example in each extreme, of 
early and late hours of study, regular and irregular? Or of Str 
William Jones, whose learning was almost as diffusive as the 
rays of the sun, and whose hours of study were as regular as its 
morning, noon, and night? Or of Gibbon, who loved good 
living, and dress, and the feast, and the closet alternately—for 
he was a foe to late hours of study, and yet finished his history 
between the hours of eleven and twelve at night? Or of Sir 
Isaac Newton, whose whole life was a study—not so much from 
books as from nature, and all his ume was devoted to medita- 
tion? Or of the many thousands of others, distingu:shed by 
their learning or sense, or in some other way, and now propo- 
sed as examples? You have your own body, mind, and habits; 
they had thelrs—they probably, who most consulted their pecu- 
liar ability, and the nature and reason and fitness of things, as 
adapted to each individually, best succeeded in their applica- 
tion—and so may you do. Now here is my opinion—and here- 
after you may find it in books—be always governed by circum- 
stances, striving to act with discretion and prudence, for this 
is the best rule. 

I know a man who adopted, early in life, one of those sys- 
tems which prescribe certain hours as far preferable to all oth- 
ers, for study ; and who persevered in this plan, whatever might 
be the state of his mind, till he was rapidly sinking ander its in- 
fluence. And although the time prescribed was even too large 
a portion, as I should think, he progressed slowly in his studies. 
Rejecting this system, formed for him by others, he studied af- 
terwards much or little of the time, according tothe state of 
his mind and his bodily health; and he has ever enjoyeda good 
state of health since, progressing rapidly in his studies, without 
those hours of wearisomeness and lassitude which had before 
prevented every enjoyment, and finally uadermined his consti- 
tution. Fortunately, this Gentleman now presides over an in- 
stitution of learning, where hundreds are likely to derive the 
benefit of his experience, in relation to the proper hours of 
study. The only rule that he would now prescribe to himself, 
is, to allow the mind at least a half hour of rest, from every la- 
bor, immediately after each meal j;—being temperate in al} 
things. SENEX. 
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To the Editor of the American Magazine. 
Sir, 


Some years since, while making some observations on the 
growth of vegetables, in which the circulation of their juices had 
been particularly attended to, it occurred to me that this circula- 
tion was occasioned solely by the influence of various degrees ct 
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temperature, in the air and in the plants.. The regular diurnal 
ascent and descent of the juices of many vegetables, particularly 
in the Spring of the year. is familiarly known, and few people can 
be found who do not fancy themselves acquainted with the cause. 
If the question be put, however, to 100 persons, their opinions 
will probably differ as much as on almost any other subject. Is 
not the ascent of the sap solely occasioned by the warmth that ex. 
pands the parts, and forms w ithin the s sap-vessels, to a certain dei 
eree, a vacuum ? and the descent occasioned by the absence ol! 
this cause, after a certain time, when the heat is diminished ? 

The maple tree, the most familiar subject for this kind of rea- 

soning in this country, ceases to afford sap whenever the trunk of 
the tree falls below a certain temperature——but a single limb may 
be chosen, and pulled within your dwelling, where the tempera- 
ture of the day is kept up, and this limb willafford sap throuch the 
night, though all the rest remain dry, This is an experiment 
which [hav e often witnessed, on alarge shade-tree that grew near 
the wall of a house in which I resided. 

Among the plants that grow with the greatest rapidity, it 15 
common to observe an exterior of a compact formation, impervi- 
ous to air, while the interior is quite hollow, or partially filled with 

a soft porous substance, not unlike to sponge. This is the pith, 
and no plant will flourish when it is removed. It seems, indeed, 
a vital part, whether it occupy a large or small space. Is not 
this spongy erm especially in those plants which grow the 
most rapidly, designec d as a kind of reservoir of their moisture ; 
and is not this supplicd with moisture by the expansive power of 
leat, acting on the exterior case, for so I must call the woody 
part that forms the outside By enlarging the space that it enclo- 
ses, a kind of suction is formed that operates through the pores of 
the roots, which receive and transmit the moisture of the soil. 
Could any body prove, conclusively, that the sap-vessels of 
wood are filled with air, or that they contain any considerable por- 
tion of air, the expansion of heat could not be the cause of the 

fect that I have noticed. It is easy to detect air in the bark 

most vevetables, and the leaves both emit and inhale air, he: 
have never been able to discover any airin the sap-vessels of any 
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kind of wood. Has any body 7? 
These observations and enquiries might readily be extended to 
agreat length, but my purpose Is princ ipally to Invite are remarks 


of persons better qualified to do justice toa subject full of curious 


interest, and of no smalli importance to p! hilosophical science. 
With a view tofurther discoveries, i have lately been making 
some experiments on the leaves and stems and the fruit of seve 
ral kinds of vegetables, the result ct which I send you. The 
pumpkin vine has a rapid growth, wart the stems are hollow and 
smooth within. On avme of this kind, I have been making some 
experlm ents In order to discover the correctness of my supposi- 
tions. Itis more than 49 feet in iength, of a vigorous growth, 
and the stems are sonumerous and their cavities so Jarge, that 
admitting the daily eh vaslilbn ofeach to be but little, and it cer- 
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tainly is something, the aggregate amount must be very great, and 
the effect, or power of suction exerted through the roots, equal 
tothe supply of a great quantity of that peculiar moisture which 
its nature requires and which itis fitted toelaborate. By perfora- 
ting the stems while quite small, with a very small opening, the 
stem and the leaf cease to grow, or at least do not, nearly, keep 
pace with the other leaves and stems. A small hollow wire, run 
throuzh one side only, but leaving an opening for the admission 
ofair, produced the same effect: while the wire, being run come 
pictely through both sides of the stem, leaving no opening jor the 
admission of air, produced no effect that I could discover, on the 
growth ofeither the stem or the leaf. The same experiments on 
the young pumpkins, were attended with similar results, and t 
must therefore conclude that the fruit also, while growing, is 
formed by nature into a kind of suction engine, the same as has 
been observed of ithe other vegetables. But, I have other reasons 
tor this conclusion. Having carefully measured the diameter 
with callipers, 1am convinced that this is sensibly affected by the 
temperature, independently of the regular increase occasioned by 
growth. ‘Trying this supposition by observations and experi- 
ments on apples, pears, and several other kinds of fruit, I am ei- 
ther deceived, or the results are the same as above noticed. Bue 
with the cucumber, I am somewhat confounded, though I do not 
yet despair, This fruit grows, principally, when the weather is 
favorable, in the night, the more especially if exposed in the days 
time to the direct rays of a poweriul sun. In this case, the cu- 
cumber seems to contract during the latter part of the day, and 
the juices, when exposed to a powerful sun, become viscid, and 
extremely unpalateuble. In the morning, when the fruit has ex- 
panded by a very quick growth, the juices are again limpid, ancl 
more palateable. Was not this shrinking occasioned by a partial 
disease, (for the plant, suffers in every part,) induced by the ex- 
cessive heat ’~-excessive to this plant, though genial to many or 
most others? If so, I have nothing to apprehend from the cucum- 
ber, which having excited my fears, kindly offers me the strongest 
confirmation. The heat may have been, fora short time, greater 
than the plant could bear, without injury. But of this, as of all 
the other conjectures and experiments and arguments, which 1 
have adduced, the public will judge. It is to be hoped that, if 
these conjectures are founded in error, some person will offer 

better explanation, and set this matter in a proper light before the 
public. AGRICOLA. 

Sent. 1815. 
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BRIEF REFLECTIONS ON THE FOUR SEASONS. 

It will probably have occurred to most of my readers, that 
not only do the several seasons of the year possess a peculiar 
controul over our sensations of pleasure and pain, but that the 
effect or influence of these is constantl® changing with our pro- 
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gress in time. In the early periods of life, when the blood ir 
warm and its currents brisk and liveiy, we are enraptured with 
the spring of the year, as with the spring of life. Passing on- 
ward, with the changes of increasing age, we embrace such 
other scenes as correspond with our feelings and state of mind, 
till in the evening of life, most men, of contemplative minds, 
are charmed with the Autumn, or the evening of the natura! 
year. Such, at least, have been the results of my own expe- 
rience, travelling onward from the morning to the evening of 
life. Life has often been compared to a circle ;——and when in 
old age Iam consoled with the fruit, and the fulness, and per- 
fection, which the vegetable world is prepared to account at 
the close of the year, well pleased to see all the Works of Gag 
perfect in their kind; still there is a certain childishness in my 
nature that-carries back my enraptured senses, and fixes the 
most feeling and affectionate of my recollections on the Spring : 
Such isman! Constantly looking forward, through lite, tll, at 
its evening, on the very border ef the grave, he is eagerly cast- 
ing backward a longing eye on the enjoyments that are past and 
gone forever. Like the Israclitesof oid, longing for the leeks 
and onions of Egypt, when he is doubly bound by every con- 
sideration of nature and reason, of faith and hope, to press for- 
ward for the prize beyond the grave. ‘Fhe grave, cold mansion 
-—for bidding as yonder north-wind, driving in curls the fleecy 
snows of winter, while my feeble limbs are shivering with age 
and with cold. At my time ef life, whenthe natural warmth of 
the body is so diminished by age, the idea of cold has a terror 
that youth never knows—but Autumn, in which are biended 
the extremes. of heat and cold, delights me with a cheering 
warmth, and its air of ripencss, and maturity, and abundance. 
Such are the sensations of my better ySare, and of those hours 
of resignation and hepe which they bring, or used to bring. 
But, Winter frowns close on the heels of Autumn, and closer 
aud closer as each year has borne me forward—till, while I 
watch the falling leafy which I used to do with delight, I am for- 
«ed to remember and to fear the severity of cold that soon 1s to 
iollow. Thus it is that we are alternately adyancing in hope 
and retreating i. fear, through life—and soon must I lose, by 
anticipation, the enjoyment of Autumn, through.a dread of the 
« cold of Winter! Vhere was a time, indeed, when recollection 
estreyed no present pleasure,by presenting a fore-taste of any 
it. she birds aang sweetly on every bush, or ae ds were put- 


ambs and the calves delighted j in their sports, es while all na- 
cure presented the appearance of life, of activity, and happi- 
ness, my joy was full in the joy of all aroundrac. The Sum- 
iner came, with its first fruits; and the Autumn soon poured 
forth its stores.in abundance, and still all was galety and life and 
happiness. Zhe fali of the leaf had something 1n its aspect ra- 
thei drear, but a momentary pensiveness was followed by the 
nnual renewal of the usual sports at the school-house, where 
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all the boys of the village were collected daily from Autumn to 
Spring; and by all the numerous diversions of Winter. 

Thus in youth, in the morning of life, allis Spring; in mid- 
dle age, all Autumn ;—and while my palsied hands now guide 
the pen, I am compelled to proclaim, that, in old age, all is 
Winter. September is come, and I need a January fires for 
the blood creeps slowly through my veins, the muscles are re- 
Jaxed and debilitated, and my poor old bones but ill sustain a 
tottering tenement of clay, which must soon be restored to its 
kindred earth. From this stage, when I look back on lite and 
trace a wayward progress through its changing scenes, I mark 
the progressive changes of views and feelings, dwelling on the 
delights and recollections of the periods of time, all recorded 
hy memory on the very leaves and pages as it were, of the va- 
rious seasons of the year. If I turnio the Spring, tke lambs 
andthe calves that [tended—bchold they have bled long since. 
The birds have returned and gone in their season, and now 
where are they ¢ The fruits of both Summer and Autumn, are 
rone-——are turned to dust. The snows of Winter-—-they have 
been changed to water almost an hundred times, and again will 
soon return in snow er ice. And where are now the friends of 
my youth, whose hearts were as mine own to me? 

It isnow Autumn, but not the Autumn of my youth—and the 
eraye seems almost todemand meas itsright. The leaves wifi 
soon fall from the trees, for they are ripe in nature for death. In 
Spring they grew—were matured in Summer, and in the Au- 
tumn they have a ripeness even unto the consummation ef a 
pertect life, and thusthey falland die. But Man—nay, in my 
old age let me no longer moralize on man in general terins-~~ 
but I myself ;—have I this maturity, this fitness of preparation 
for inevitable fate! Alas! Iam a sinner, but God is merciful 
and kind, and I pray for that inheritance which is assured ir 
Christ, looking forward in hope toa blessed immortality beyend 
the grave. AN OLD MAN. 

Sept, 1815. 

The following ‘Solemn Review of the Custom-of War, was lately sent us in 
the form ofa Pamphlet, by a patriot Statesman of the highest rank in the 
United States, inferior to none in every excellence of mind and character. 
Coming from such a source, and accompanied with a mags of additional tes- 
timony in its favor, the ‘Review’ has engaged much of our attention, as we 
feel well assured it must from every considerate Reader of this Miscellany. 
There appears to us a peculiar propriety ina solemn and deliberate examina- 
tion of the Custom of War, ju: st at this time. Atno former period of our 
history, perhaps at no period of the history of the world, since man has known 
the society of man, could this examination be attended with greater inter- 
est or with more instruction. As men, as politicians, as statesmen, as legis- 
Jators, as Christians—for each and all, the world abounds with the records and 
remembrances of recent events of the most portentous import, on which to 
reason, to meditate, and to decide for ourselves and. posterity.—-“ Shall the 
sword devour forever ?” 

The writer of this little Pamphlet, whoever he may be, deserves the 


| thanks of every sound moralist, every fricnd to humanity, and especially of 
very Christian. “= 
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Could we have obtained the consent of the distinguished philanthropist 
who sent it to us, we should have offered his remarks to our Readers—and 
this we are in hopes to do at some future day. EDITOR. 


A Solemn Review of the Custom of War; chowing that War ia the effect of 
popular delusion, and pr oposing a remedy. 

“A glorious success, quietly obtained, is more profitable than the dangers 
of a battle; for we ought to esieem those who do what is agreeable to temper- 
ofce and prudence, no less glor ious than those who have gained great repu- 
tation by their actions in war.” Pespasian. 


SECTION T. 
Shall the sword devour forever 2” 

Ve regard with horror the custom of the ancient heathens in offering their 
children in Sacrifice to idols. We are shocked with the customs of the 
Hindoos, in prostrating themselves before the car of an idol, to be crushed 
to death; in burning women alive on ihe funeral piles of their husbands ; in 
offering a monthly sacrifice, by casting living children into the Ganges to be 
drowned. Weread with asto nishment of the sacrifices made in the papal 
crusades, and in the Mahometan and Hindoo pilgrimages. We wonder at 
the blindness of Christ: an nations, who h: ave esteemed it right and honor- 
able to buy and sell Africans as proper ty, and reduce them to bondage for 
lite. But that which 1s fashionable and popula rin any country is esteemed 
right and honorable, wh: uteyer Muy be its nature in ihe views of men better 
informed. 

But while we look back with a mixture of wonder, indignation and pity, 
on many of the customs of former ag nes, are we careful to inquire Whether 

some customs which we deem honorable » are not the effect of popular delu 
sion ? and whether they will not be so regarded by future generations ? fs 
it not a fact, that one af the most horr id customs of s Savage Inen, is ROW 
popular in every nation m Christendom? What custom of the most barba- 
rous nations is more repugnant io the feelings of piely, humanity and justice, 
than that of decid: ng controv< rsies between nations by the edge of the sword, 
by powder and ball, or the point of the bayonet ¢ What other savage cu: 
tom haso casioned half the desolation and misery to the human race ? And 
what but the grossest mfatuation could render such a custem pepular among 
tational beings ? 

When we consider how great a part of mankind have perished by the 
hands of each other, and how large a portion of human calamity has resu le 
ed from war ; it surely cannot anpear indifferent, whether this custom is or 
is not the effect of delusion. Certainly there is no custom which deserves 1 
more thorough examination, than that which has occasioned more slaughter 


t . ’ 13 « Lanes at yy " ah rr 
anil misery, than ali the other abomunabie customs ofthe heathen wor 1d. 
War has-been so long fi ash lonable among all nations, that its enormity is 
aot little » war doe} ay en t! a “hy yy 4 ol} : “ Ih ° : red ‘ 
bal a1 tL Ule sO awe & tLe 9 s he t iO LQ Of @&vt a ns it is us sua ’ CONS}! dere ok 


an evil necessary and unavoidable Perhaps it is really so m the present state 
of society, ancl tbe present views of mankind. But the ques stion to be con 
bidered is this; cannot t the s state of society and ie views of civilized men 
be so changed as to abolish a L arbarous custom, and render wars unnecessa- 
ry and avol wdable ; 

Ij tils ques'ion tay be answered in the affirmative, then we may hope 
‘the sword will not devour forever.” 

Some may heready to excla.m, none but God can produce such an effect 
as the abolition of war; and we must wait for the millennial day. We ad- 
mit that God only can produce the necessary change in the state of so- 
ciety, and the views of men; but God works by human agency and hu- 
man meuns. God only conld have overthrown the empire of Napoleon; 
but this he -hd by granung success to the efforts of the allied powers. 
He only cou.d have produced such a change in the views of the British 
mation as to abolish the slave tradc; vet the event was brought about 
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by a long course of persevering and honorable exertions of benevolent 
men. 

When the thing was first proposed, it probably appeared to the majority 

of the people, as an unavailing and chimerical project. But God raised up 
powerful advocates, gave them the spirit of perseverance, and finally crowned. 
theirefforts with glorious success. Now, itis probable, thousands of people 
ure wondering how such an abominable traffic ever had existence im a nation 
which had the least pretensions to Christiamty or civilization. Ina similar 
manner God can put an end to war, and fill the world with astonish- 
ment that rational beings ever thought of such a mode of settling contro- 
yersies. 

As to waiting for the millenniam to put an end io the campaign, without 
any exertions on our Own part; this is like the sinner’s waiting God’s time 
‘for conversion, while he pursues his course of vice and impiety. If ever 
there shall be a millennium in which the sword will cease to devour, it will 
probably be effected by the blessing of God on the benevolent exertions of 
enlightened men. Perhaps no one thing is now a greater obstacle in the 
way of the wished-for state of the church, than the spirit and evstom of war, 
which is maintained by Christians themselv es. Is it not then time, that ef- 
forts should be made to enlighten the minds of Christians on a subject of 

such infinite importance to the happiness of the human race ? 

Itis not the present object to prove that anation may not detend their lives , 
their liberties ‘and their property against an inv ading foe ; but to inquire 
whether it is not possible to effect sucha change in the views of men, that 
there shall be no occasion for defensive war. ‘That such a state of things is 
desirable, no enlightened Christian can deny. That it can be produced with- 
out expensive and persevering efforts is not imagined. Butare not such ef- 
forts to exclude the miseries of war from the world, as laudable as those 
which have for their object the support of such a malignant and desolating 
custom ? 

The whole-amount of property in the United States is probably of far less 
value than what has been expended and destroyed within two centuries by 
wars in Christendom. Suppose, then, that one-fifth of this amount had been 
judiciously laid out by peace associations in the different states and nations, 
in cultiv ating the spirit and art of peace, and in exciting a just abhorrence 
of war; would not the other four-fifths have been ina great measure saved, 
bes! des many millions of lives, and an immense portion of misery ? Had the 
whole value of what has been expended in wars, been appropriated to the pur- 

nose of peace, how laudable would have been the appropriation, and how 
olessed the consequences ! 
(To be continued.) 
iat tel 





FOR THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 


The following Note, taken from the first Vol. of Hore Solitaria, p. 18 
5) ight to engage the serions attention of every person professing Christiani- 
ty ; but itis particularly desirable that such persons as are in the habit of 
couiaiene the Name of the Mosr Hien, should be reminded of the reve- 
rence and fear with which the Jews, His ancient covenant people, pronounce 
the Name Jesovau. It ought, indeed, to arouse every Christian, lest una. 
wares the Loxp make inquisition for this sin, when daily we hear His Name 
profuned in the streets, and repeated with a frequency and a degree of levi. 
ty that would almost exceed belief Let us all be admonished by the Jew, 
then, for his conduct in this matter deserves our highest praise : and may 
Parents, Guardians, Masters, Servants, all unite a remembering with honor, 
the reverence and faith of theneedy Jew. Nogood ciuild, will everpronounce 
the Name of Jenovau, or any of the titles by which the Atmicary Gop is 
known to us, but with the most solemn reverence ; and much less ought any 
one to do so, who has lived to the years of manhood. 
‘Yhe writep of this fecls a tenderness of sensibility on this subject, which 
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he cannot attempt to express. In early infancy, he had contracted a habit, 
from those around him, of profane swearing, and of those storms of passion, 
which so frequently accompany that habit, and mutually cherish each other. 
Convinced, however, by religious impressions, of the enormity of his oftence 
againsta just and merciful Gon, he ceased to swear, through fear and shame, 
in spite of the examples around him; and this restraint prepared the way 
for a better controul of a temper naturally boisterous and irritable. This 
is not boasting—but it is said in humility and love. The writer, knowing 
that it is easy, when the resolution is once formed, to break off from the 
habit of profane language, invites others to make the attempt, and may the 
Gop of our salvation prosper it. N. 

‘The Jews have many superstitious stories and opinions, relative to this 
name, [Jehovah] which, because they were forbidden to mention ¢n vain, they 
wow not mention at all. They substituted Adonai, &c. in its room, when 
ever it occurred to them in reading or speaking ; or else, simply and em- 
phatically, styled it nem ¢he name. Some of them attmbuted to a certain 
repetition of this name the virtue ofa charm, and others have had the 
boldness to assert, that our blessed Saviour wrought all his miracles (for 
they do ~a — them to se such) by that mystical use of this venerable 
word. isden says, that he had offered to give a sum of money toa very 
poor Fea v at Amsterdam, if he would only once deliberately pronounce the 
mame Jehovah; but he "refused it by saying that he did not dare.—Alas ! 
how many swearing professors of Christianity, will not even such a man’s 
sear of profanation condemn !” 

ra 


THE WESTERN COUNTRY. 

We have lately received, from some unknown Correspondents inthe ‘ Wes 
tern World,’ for such indeed it is, a valuable collection of information re 
dative to the Country West of the Apallachian Mountains, particularly the 
immense regions which are watered by the Monongahela, ‘Alle ‘any, Ohio, 
and Mississippi rivers. For this kindness, we tender our warmest thanks 
—as we are confident our Readers will do also, when we can present them 
with such extracts as our limits will permit. Believing that avery general 
anxiety prevails among our Readers, and throughout the countries where 
we find Patrons, for more intimate acquaintance with these Regions of the 
West, we shall commence with pretty copious extracts, selected, however, 
more with a view to miseellaneous variety, agreeable to the plan of our 
Work, than geographical or historical intelligence. 

Among the various Papers, Pamphlets, Books, &c. which we have re- 
ceived, the * Navigator,’ from which follow some extracts, claims the first 
attention—and we take this method to present our thanks to the generous 
Donor. The Navigator is a duodecimo vol. of 360 pages, with Maps en- 
graved on Wood, of Pittsburgh, and of the Ohio and Mississippi, with 
the islands, main channel, rapids, towns on their borders, &c. and distan 
ces throughout, besides much useful information concerning the adjacent 
countries, and the main streams tributary to the above rivers. The Title 
page, which follows, will give a general idea of the work. 

It is written in a plain and simple style, with no affectation of learning, 
but with a rigid adherence to truth, so far as we can judge from appear- 
ances, and certainly with a becoming modesty. Having traversed these im- 
mense regions, by fand and by water, near 20 years since, it may be that our 
curiosity to know more about them now, and to trace the progress of their 
improvements, is far greater than that of our Readers, or the public in 
general. But these circumstanees induce one other remark, to which we 
invite attention. No large publie or private Library in the United States, 
should fail to possess a Copy of this Navigator. Some centuries hence 
when populous cities shall decorate these shores, a crowded population 
throng the streets and ways, and thickly cover the fields of so many thou- 
sand miles with farms , Villages and the various scenery of opulence and 
ease; when, in the remcteness of antiquity, all of the records and remem 
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brances of events are hallowed by time, and principally lost, where else 
shall the Antiquary find so copious a record of their physical and political 
antiquities ! EDITOR. 


The Navigator ; containing directions for navigating the Monongahela, Alle- 
gheny, Ohio and Mississippi Rivers ; with an ample account of these much 
admired waters, from the head of the former to the mouth of the latter ; and 
a concise description of their Towns, Villages, Harbors, Settlements, &c. with 
Maps of the Olio and Mississippi—T which is added an -Ippendix, contain- 
ing an account of Louisiana, and of the Missouri and Columbia rivers, as 
discovered by the voyage under Capts. Lewis and Clark: Eighth edition— 
smproved und enlareed. Pittsburgh, 1814. 


Spanish Moss Bend, is just below Island No. 82, in the Mississippi, 
counting from the mouth of the Ohio, and 440 miles ‘below the mouth of 
that river. The river is here but about one third of a mile wide. The leaves 
of the peach were green here in Dee. 21, 1812, though the season was rec- 
koned uncommonly cold. Immediately ‘below this bend, is now Ilechecko 
Settlement, consisting of 4 small Cabins, and 1 Indian, 1 French, and 2 Ame- 
rican families. In this bend the Spanish Moss or Tillandsea, makes its first 
appearance on the Mississippi. This singular vegetable is also called Spa- 

nish Beard, and holding this idea in mind when viewing it as it suspends it- 
self in loose drapery from the branches of the tall majestic cypress trees, we 
are imperceptibly thrown into reftections bordering a certain degree of vene- 
ration, by combining with its appearance the venerable long grey-beards of 
former days. 

This is a very singular vegetable, both in its growth and appearance, and 
ws itis found highly useful, and I believe equal to hair, for mattresses, &e. 
it may be made an article of considerable trade and of exportation. It is 
universally used in Louisiana for all those purposes for which curled hair is 
applied in the northern states. Its cheapness is also an object of impor- 
tance, being seldom more than from thrce to six cents a poune, delivered 
and prepared for mattresses, which is done something in this way: When 
gathered from the trees, which is easily performed with long hooks to tear ii 
from the branches, it is then put under water a few days to rot the oute 
bark, or soft vegetable c wept a when it is taken up, and after drying, it i 
beat with sticks, and the substanee left is a fine black string ort fibre, not un- 
like a horse hair, with the per hae that it has joints from which the branch 
es issue wlren growing. [Ft is now fit for use. Mattresses made with this 
moss do not harden so soon as hair raattresses, but they become after some 
time dusty, and require to be opened, the moss taken to pieces, and beat 
again with sticks, and when re placed, it is better than at first, being more 
elastic and not so liable to acquire er make dust. 

On first visiting a tree on which this substance grows, you are induced to 
believe that it has no root or fastening, but merely suspending from the 
branches, depending solely on the air for its nourishment. ‘But on examina- 
tion I found it firmly rooted in the apertures of the bark of the limbs of the 
trees, from which root there extended branches so numerous that it would 
be very difficult either to trace or count them ; hence the deception, and so 
treat, that some have said that the moss does not grow from, but is merely 
suspended to the branches of the trees, apparently without vegetable life. 
But this is a mistake ; it flowers in its season, and bears a heautiful and a 
small nod full of seeds. The pod is about an inch long, and as thick as @ 
stout darning needle. The flower is yellow. Navigator. 


The following Journal, kept by a British Officer, will afford some new im- 
formation concerning a country and a government but little known, it is 
presumed, to the most of our readers. 








, Journal of a Captivity and short abode in Braz. 


Having always a mercantile turn of mind, I availe d myself of the interva$ 
of the peace of Amiens to purcha s¢ a brig, and load her for the Mauriti 
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and the river Plate. Iwas sufficiently master of navigation to undertake 
the command of my own vessel and cargo, and every officer may obtain the 
same knowledge by at least two voyages across the Atlantic. Every thing 
bej ng duly arranged, I commenced my voyage, and in the beginning of 
March, 1802, arrived at St. Helena. My stay there was. about three weeks, 
when I again put tosea. A few days af ter our departure, we encountered 
a. severe squall of wind, which obliged us to bear away for the nearest port 
in Brazil, and we arrived at St. Sal: radore towards the middle of April. 

We staid here a month to repair our vessel, and then sailed for Rio Ja. 
neiro, but were scarcely at sea, when a gale from the westward blew us di- 
rectly upon a lee shore, from which we were not more than five miles dis- 
tant. We found that we were directly off Porto Seguro, and deemed it pru- 
dent to enter it, and there wait for more favorable weather. 

‘The day after my arrival, Sen. Gaspar, the son of the Governor, mention. 
ed to me, in the presence of his father, the immense quantuty of Brazil-wood 
in the province, and the high price it bore in Europe ; and offered to barter 
a portion with me for goods, if it suited my views. Limmediatcly accepted 
the offer, and the young man departed with the purpose of exccuting the 
contract. He returned to me, however, wpon the following day, informed 
me that the article was contraband, and that the obstacles were so many, and 
so great, that he found it impossible to get any on board. ‘The thing, there 
fore, was given up, but 1 was compelled to remain a few days to finish the 
repairs of my vessel. This business was going on, and the earpenters had 
nearly finished, when on the morning of the second of July, I was surprised 
by an officer and soldiers coming on board, with orders to take possession of 
the brig, and to send the crew to the prison of Forto Seguro. 

We were accordingly ordered into the boat, and conducted along the beach, 
and up the hill to the common prison. ‘They shewed us to an upper room, 
in the floor of which a small trap door was opened, a ladder put down, and 
we were ordered to descend. We obeyed, and entered a dungeon, many feet 
below the surface of the ground. A solitary bench of two planks formed 
the bed, and was the only furniture. Seeing that this prison, however, was 
too smail to contain the whole of us, they bet me, and one companion, in 
possession of it, and conveyed the crew te another quarter. From this day 
i kept a journal, from which I shall now continue my narrative. 

July 13.—This morning opened very melancholy to us. Sleep had been a 
stranger to cur eves, the dungeon was miserably hot, and the wr httle bet- 
ter than putrid. ‘The massy-barred windows, the cob-webs on the roof and 
wails, all added to our cloomy apprehensions. 

19.—Finding that we were apparently forgotten, and ihe suspense con- 
tunulng miserable, I wrote to the minister Claud.» on the 19th, for a hear- 
ing; iow hich I bed an insulting answer returned, that when he wanted he 
should send for me. On the three following days saw may crew pass the 
window for examination, which led me to hope mine was near. 

24.——Had the satisfaction to see the ladder once again lowered ; was sum- 
moned to the regions above, aud eonducted, under a guard, to the house of 
the commission, They interrogated me froin three to eight o’clock, merely 
respecting the Brazil-wood trans: ction; when they informed me I should 

seon be called again. I was retaken to my prison, where I found my com- 

pani on much appa by my lung absence. I now felt hope once more re- 
iume my breast, and my frame wus considerably invigorated by the fresh 
air. 

27.-——Miy examination was thisday finished; after which I strongly repre- 
sented our horrid situation, and got a promise of removal from the dun- 
ceon. At four in the a‘ternoon, we were conducted shove to a small desl- 
partitioned apartment, with lberty of walk: ng ina larger one adjoiming: 
each has a window withont bars, and free circulation of that inv aioe, re bles- 
sing, fresh air. An armed sentinel is stationed over us. 

28.—-Blept very ill; being obliged to keep our coor par iy open for the 
soldier to have an eye on our window; which is accommodate ‘d with a shut- 


ter 


ter to Keep out the nicht air, buthas no other fastenine than a button to if. 
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We find the air as superfluous here as it was deficient below; our apart- 
inent was simply a square plank-work, about eleven feet high, open to the 
roof, which is supported by many beams: many of the tiles are wanting ; 
and the chill wind, penetrating through, whistled over us very disagreeably. 
A number of bats, who find refuge in the building, al-o darted along, and 
completed the nocturnal agréments of our new abode. 

29 to 31.—Still much disturbed in the niglits with officers at play, change 
of sentinels, &c. &c.: in fact the constant noise and confusion are shocking. 
‘Thank Heaven ! I feel myself rapidly recovering: my companion is not so 
fortunate. 

August 1.—At the time of seizure, the commission found in my writing 
desk a paper containing a small quantity of grain gold intermixed with gold 
eoloured sand, which had been brought to me by an inhabitant of Porto Se- 
guro as a sample. This strongly attracted their curiosity, and I was most 
closely questioned respecting it. I made no secret of whence I obtained 
the article, but declared I was ignorant of the name or residence of the in- 
dividual from whom I had it, although I believed hun to belong to a distant 
settlement. The commission declared they were resolved to discover the 
man, and insisted on my taking a journey with them for that purpose. [I 
made no objections (knowing these would be useless) ; but predetermined it 
should avail them nothing had we met the person, which fortunately was 
not the case. This evening the linguist came to miorm me 1 must aecom- 
pany the minister, &c. in the morning, and be ready by five o’clock. 

2d.—At six mounted our horses, altogether seven of us, and took the beach 
ta the south. After an hour’s mde, abruptly turned to the west into the 
country ; and, ascending a steep height, soon arrived at the chapel ot Nossa 
Senhora de Jude: a, on its summut. The prospect from hence is grand in- 
deed, not only of the surrounding country, but commanding the adjacent 
oce: an, upon which the white w alls of the chapel form an excellent sea- 
mark : and its patroness, the Virgin, is particularly invoked by the neigh- 
bouring coasting vessels and fishing smacks, in cases of distress or contra- 
ry winds. The ‘inside of the building is decorated with rude drawings of 
vessels in distress ; and of sick chambers, having inscriptions under each, of 
the different cases which they are intended tocommemorate. 

After eating a biscuit and drinking some of the good vicar’s water, we vi- 
sited several plantations and ingenios in the neighbourhood, at one of which 
we procured an Indian guide. Taking the course of the river, we had a beau- 
tiful ride over achampaign country, wanting only cultivation to form the best 
meadow land; the soil black mould, at times gravelly, clay patches, and 
sandy flats. 

Leaving the open land, we entered the woods of ages through a narrow 
path, which admitted only one horseman abreast, und was impenetrably de- 
fended from the sun’s rays by overhanging branches, which sometimes were 
so low as to be very inconvenient. Aftertwo hours smart ride, the coun try 
again opened ; and we passed several plantations of sugar-cane, mandi ock, 
&c. with pieces of ground partly cleared, and numberless other spots capa- 
ble of being converted into fine land, either for pasture or tillage. The 
scene now changed to a range of low hiils, lying east and west, in the di- 
rection of the river, to which the land 5 gradually descended ; but on the op- 
posite bank it rose precipiately to a high cliti, coloured with never-f2 ding 
verdure. Riding para diel to these hills, about one o’clock armved at the 
plantation and ingenio of Joao Furtado. Here we alighted, expecting better 
accommodation than we might meet with at the Villa Verde, a httle fur- 
ther ; which, being an extreme settlement, is inhabited only by the vicar 
(a missionary), three whites, and a few converted Indians. 

Our host was an old bachelor of seventy, who resided with a maiden sis. 
ter oi nearly the same age. The old man told me be was born near the 

spot; that his life had been a series of industr y; and tue ingenio, (sugar 
estate) building, furniture, &c. were almost enturciy the work of his own 
hands. I found him very conversant in the natural history of the country 
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around fim, particularly in ornithology; and I was sorry our momentary 
stay enabled me not to obtain more information. 

I found the accommodation of the house far superior to what I had ex. 
pected from the general poverty of Porto Seguro; and, in fact, the best } 
met with in this part of Brazil: our welcome was free, provision well cook- 
ed (for the country), and tolerably clean. We dined on the ground, mats 
being first taid, and a clean cloth spread over them. There were plenty of 
earthenware (a rarity here), silver spoons, and Knives and forks hafied with 
the same metal. At night, the bedding was decent and comfortable. 

3d.—I arose with the sun, and was charmed with the country surround. 
img the plantation. The house itself was encireled with bannanas, cotton 
shrubs, cocoas, and orange trees ; diverging trom them, inelcstres of canes, 
mandiock, &c. : to the westward lay a large tract of herbage, reserved for 
grazing, irregularly fenced with native woods ; on its descent to the river, 
the ground, unequal, formed some beautiful hollows, patched with groups of 
trees, which, with the stream itself, and cattle on its banks, pictured the 
— Pye mo scene. 

As Iskirted the woods, I saw birds of the most brilliant plumage, one 
iver the size of a turkey. Of these the moutou was particularly rich, of 
a deep blue, nearly approaching black, with a head and eye strikingly beaur 
tiful: toucans were numerous, and mary others elegant indeed. Marmo- 
zets, both of the grev aud silver lion: colour, were in every bush; but their 
piercing shriek is disagreeable, and, if near yon, penetrates to the very 
brain. I fancy I heard the distant growl of ounces, which are numerous, 
and fatal in their ravages; forming, with snakes, the chief scourge of the 
planters. 

After dinner, we began our return by the same route, passing severat 
scattered plantations, situate near the river for the better transporting their 
products te Porto Seguro, &c. The whole land besides (extending both 
Ways to the next sea-ports) is entirely neglected; although finely watered 
with small streams in every part, W here the c ane, cotten, and mandiock, 
vould grow with scarcely any labour, as well as the immense variety of 
other tropical produce: in short, where nature spontaneously offers her 
giits, and invites the hand of man. But this beautiful country, one of the 
finest in the world, is entirely lost through want of inhabitants, of cultiva- 
tion, and of industry ; mines of wealth being buried, far exceeding all their 
mineral or metalic ones. 

Absorbed in these reftections, I rede along, our party returning very si- 
lent, probably chagrined at their want of suecess in discovering the ‘pre- 
sumpiious vassal Who had dared to touch or think of so prohibited an article 
as gold; but though the bird was flown, his rich nest remained. They 
found out the stream on whose margin the gold had been discovered : 
guards were direetly appointed over it, and all approach to its banks inter- 
dicted. 

Late in the evening we arrived at Porto Seguro, and I was remanded to 
prison, completely exhausted. 

I was compelled to make complaints in favor of my crew, who have hither- 
to received an allowance of provisions by no means sufficient to support life. 
The commandant directly gave orders that the quantity of provisions should 
be increased, and jerk beet f or salt fish regularly distributed ; but they are, 
generally, such a set of villains, that Iam ‘afraid they will easily contrive te 
elude or frustrate this salutary regulation. 

(To be continued.) 
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LITERARY NOTICE. 


Tae Amentcan Parrosopuicat Socrery, being desirous of extending the 
sphere of its usefulness, and calling into action the talents of those of its 
members, whose pursuits have been more particularly directed to the morak 
branches of science,-has lately added to the number of its standing commit- 
tees, a committee for history, the moral sciences, and general terature, ‘The 
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number of persons composing this committee is indefinite, every member of 
the society has amghtto enroll himself within it. Many of our associates 
having evinced a desire to participate in its labours, the committee has or- 
ganized itself, appointed its officers, and is now sedulously engaged in pro- 
moting the objects of its institution. Among those, the means of obtaining 
a correet historical and statistical knowledge of our country have appeared 
to them not the least deserving of their immediate attention. Sensible of 
the eminent usefulness of the exertions of the societies established in some 
of the states fora similar purpose, and particularly in Massachusetts and 
New-York, they are anxious to concur in their patriotic pursuits, and, with 
that view, have already collected and rescued from oblivion several interest- 
ing documents illustrative of the history of the United States and of Penn- 
sylvania. ‘These will be given to the public in due time, either at large, or 
by extracts, in the transactions which the committee is authorised by the 
society to publish under its own responsibility. Meanwhile they think it 
their duty to sohcit the aid of men of information throughout the union, but 
more particularly in Pennsylvania, and those other states where no analo- 
eos es'ablishments have been formed. The historical memoirs of individ- 
uals, public documents, scarce pamphlets, manuscript notes, public and pri- 
vate letters from eminent men, and from men of knowledge and observation ; 
in short, every thing which may be considered as interesting to this country 
in an historical, statistical, geographical or —— iphical point of view, will 
be thankfully received, either as a gift to be deposited among the archives 
of the Philosophical Society, of as a loan to be returned after acertain time 
to the owner. Communications of interesting facts, Known to individuals 
by the:r own observation, tradition, or otherwise, are also respectfully solici- 
ted. 

To the P ennsylvani: ns, the committee particularly address themselves. 
Many interesting points of the history of our own state remain to be eluci- 
dated. Many im! portant details are yet to be collected respecting the aboe 
ri ‘gin al Indians, the emigrations from various countries which have so largely 
itributed to the increase of our population, the history and peculiar tenets 
ow rules of discipline of the different religious sects that are estabi:shed 
among us. Information respecting these and other matters connected with 
the history of this state, and particularly every thing relating toour venerable 
patriarch and founder, Wiham Penn, and his first associates ; ther history in 
Europe and il thi country 4 their pe hi tic al Op! nid — and yew soft civil govern- 
ment and policy, and the foundations which were |: laid by them forthe prosperity 
and happiness which we now enjoy, will be received with peculiar gratitude. 
Our views, however, are not limited by the Monnaie cf any particular state— 
this appeal is made to the citizens of the United States at large, and we con- 
fidently expest, that those members of the swe rican Philosphical Society, 
who reside in different parts of the union, remote from the city of Philadel- 
phia, w iL zealously co-operate in promoting the objects of the committee, 
who w ll be happy to see their names inscri ibed on their roll, and will inscribe 
them whenever requested. 

All communications are to be addressed to the chairman or either of the 
secretaries. 

Philadelphia, 14th August, 1815. 
Wa. Titesmay, Chairman. 
Perer S. Duponcrav, Corresponding Sec’ry. 
Joun Vaueuan, Recording Sec’ry, P. T. 


—_—_—_ 


At the request of a gentleman of the first respectability, we copy the fol- 
fowing extracts from an excellent address of Judge Fletcher on the state of 
Ireland, from a late No. of the European Magazine. The address suggests 
many interesting reflections, and we think it will be highly acceptable to our 
readers. I would to Heaven, said the virtuous philanthropist, at whose re- 
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quest we copy this, after reading over the address attentively, that Ireland 
the only country where fraud, hypocrisy and cunning, enabled undertakers 
and jobbers and managers, to impose on the good sense of the ignorant and 
uninformed.—Ed. 


JUDGE FLETCHER’S ADDRESS 
TO THE GRAND JURY OF WEXFORD, IRELAND. 

Agreeable to our promise, we give the following extracts from Mr. Justice 

Fietcher’s address to the grand jury of Wexford, who entered at large into 
ie causes of Treland’s disturbances, which he strongly denied had any 
reference to political disaffection. He stated, that there was in Ireland “a 

Magistracy over-active in some instances and quite supine in others.” 

He then proceeded as follows : 

“ This circumstance has materially affected the administration of the laws 
in Ireland. In this respect I have found that those societies, called Orange so- 
cieties, have “"~ most mischievious effects; and particularly in the 
north of Ireland. They poison wre very fountains of justice; and even some 
magistrates, under their influenc , have, in too many instances, violated their 
duty and their oaths. Ido not Prades to say, that all associations of every 
description in this country, whether of Orange-men or Ribbon-men—whether 
distin; ruished by the colour of orange or of green—all combinations of per- 
sons, bound to each other (by the obli iation of an oath) in aleague for a com- 
mon purpose, endangering the peace of the country, I pronounce them to be 
contrary to law, Of this I am certain, that, so long as those associations are 
permitted to act in the lawless manner they do, there will be no tranquility in 
this couniry; and particularly in the north of Leland, There, those distur- 
bers of the public peace, who assume the name * orange-veomncn, frequent 
the fairs and markets with arms in their hands, under the > pretence of selt-de- 
fence, or of ‘protecting the public peace, but wi it) 1. the lurking view of inviting 
the attacks from the Ribbon- men, confident that, armed as they are, they 
must overcome defenceless opponen its, and put the n down, Murders have been 
repeatedly perpetrated upon such occasions ; and, though legal prosecutions 
have pre hn yet such have been the baneful conseq 1ences of those factions 
associations, that, ore their influence, petty juries mae decline ee (upon 
some occasions) to do their duty. These facts have fallen under my own 
view. It was sufficient to say— such a man displayed such a colour, to pro- 
duce an utter disbelief of his testimony ; or, when another has stood with 
his hand at the bar, the display of his party badge has mitigated the murder 
into manslaughter.” 

After some further remarks on this subject, the judge proceeds to other 
Causes :— 

“ Gentlemen, That moderate pittance which the high rents leave to the poor 
peasantry, the large county assessments nearly take from them ;—roads are 
frequently | planned and made, not for the generai advantage of the country, 
but to suit the particular views of a neighboring landholder, at the public 
expense. Such abuses shake the very foundation of the la’ wie dt, a0 to 
be chi Peder ef to these mischiefs, are the permanent andocexsional 
absentee landlords, residing in another country, not kn¢ ywn to their tenantry but 
by their agents, who extract the uttermost penny of the value of thelands. It 
a lease happ ens to fall i in, they set the farm by public auction to the highest bid- 
der. No gratitude for past services——no preference of the ine iiier—no predi- 
lection for the ancient tenantry “be they ever so des rving); butif the high- 
est price be not acceded to, the depopulation of an entire tract of country en. 
sues. What then is the wretched peasant to do? Chased from the spot 
where he had first drawn his breath--where he had first seen the light of 
Heaven--incapable >of procuring any other means of existence-—-vexed with 
ihose naaatione 1 have enumerated—-and harassed by the payment of tythes 
can we be surprised that a peasant, of unenlighte ned mi ind, of uneducated 
esi sits, should nal upon the perpetration of ¢ rime 8, followed by the punish- 

ent of the rope and the gibbet? Nothing (as the peasantry dimmagane) Fe re~ 
ri for them, thus harassed and thus destitute, but with strong han 
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deter the stranger from intruding upon their farms ; and to extort from the 
weakness and terrors of their landlords (from whose gratitude or good feel- 
ing’s they havet failed to win it), a Kind of preference for their aricient tenantry. 

* Sucl 1, Gentlemen, have been the causes which J have seen thus operating 
in, the north of Ire land, and in part of the south and west. Ihave observed, 
too, as the consequences of those orange combinations and confederacies, 
men, ferocious in their habits—uneducated—not knowing what remedy to 
resort to—in their despair, flying in the face of the law, entering into danger- 
ous and criminal counter associations, and endeavouring to procure arms in 
order to meet upon equal terms, their orange assailants. 

“fo these several causes of disturbance, we may add certain moral causes. 
There has existed an ancient connexion, solitary in its nature, between the 
catholic pastor and his flock. This connexion has been often with very lit- 
tle reflection, inveighed against by those who call themselves friends to the 
constitution in church and state. I have had judicial opportunities of 
knowing, that this connexion, between the catholic pastor and his flock, has 
been in some instances weakened, and nearly destroyed ; the flock, goaded 
by their wants, and flying in the face of the pastor, with a lamentabie aban- 
donment of all religious feeling, and a dereliction of all regard to that pas- 
toral superintendance, which is so essential to the tranquility of the coun- 
try. For, if men have no prospect here but of a continued series of want 
and iabor, and privauon, and it the hopes and fears of a future state are with- 
drawn from them by an utter separation from their own pastor, what must 
be the state of society? The ties of reli gion and moral ty being thus loos- 


ened, a frightful state of things has ensued—perjury has aboun ded-~the sanc- 


tity of oaths has ce seaaal io be binding, save where it administers to the pas- 
sions of parties. 


Tie oaths of the orange associations, or of the ribbon-men, 
have indeed, continued to be obligatory. As for oaths administered in 2 
court of justice, they have been set at nought. 

“ Gentlemen— Another deep-rooted cause of immorality has been the op- 
eration of the county presentment code of Ireland—abused, as it has been, 
for the purposes of fraud and peculation, will you not be astonished when I 
assure you, that I have had information judicially, from an upright country 
geutleman, and a grand juror of unquestionable veracity in a western coun- 
ty, that, in the genetm practice, not one im ten of the accounting affidavits 
was actually sworn at all! Magistrates have signed, and given aWay, prin- 
ted torms of such affidavits in o: lank, to be filled up at the pleasure of the 
party. This abuse produced a strong representation from me to the grand 
jury; and had I known the fact in time, I would have made an example 
of those magistrates who were guilty of so scandalous a dereliction of duty. 
—Another source of immorality may be traced in the registry of freeholds. 
Oaths of registration are taken, which, if not perjury, are something very 
near it. ‘The tenantry are driven to the hustings, and there, collected like 
sheep ina pen, they must poll for the great undertaker who has purchased 
them by his jobs; and this is fre quently done with little regard to conscience 
or duty, or real value of the alledged freehold. 

Gentlemen, : is there no method of allaying these discontents of the people 
and preventing them from flying in the face of the laws’ Isthere no rem- 
edy but act-of-parliament after act-of-parliament, in quick succession, fra- 
med for coercing and punishing ? Is there no corrective but the ro ype and 
the gibbet? Yes, Gentlemen, the removal of those causes of disturbance 
which I have mentioned to you will operate as the remedy. —l should ima- 
" gine, that the permanent absentees ought to see the policy (if no better mo- 

tive can influence them), of appropriating, liberally, some part of those splen- 
did revenues which they draw from this country—which pay no land-tax 
or poor’s rate—and of which not a shilling is expended in this country! 
Is it not high time for those permanent absentees, to offer some assistance, 
originating from themselves, out of their own private purses, towards impro- 
ving and amelorating the condition of the lower orders of the peasantry 
upon their great domains, and rendering their lives more comfortable ?—In- 
stead of doing so, how do many of them act? They often depute ther 
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managers upon the grand jury of the county. This manager gets his jobs 
done without question or “interruption ; his roads and his bridges, and his 
park walls all are conceded ! 

For my part I am wholly at a loss to conceive how those permanent absen- 
tees can reconcile it to their feelings or their interests to remain silent specta- 
tors of such a state of things~—or how they can forbear to raise their voices in 
behalf of their unhappy country, and attempt to open the eyes of our Eng- 
lish neighbors ; who, generally speaking, know about as much of the Irish 
as they do of the Hindoos 

(To be continued.) 


ihe following article, copied from the ‘Naval Chronicle’ of Great Brit- 


} 


ain, published in January last, may be amusing to some of our Readers, 





and to many it may furnish matter for political speculation, if not for ar- 


gument and national pride. 
MR. EDITOR, 5th December, 1814. 
The nusmanazrement of the navy appears to me, as it Goes, lam convine 
ced, to the great bulk of the n LtiION, se very obvious, that 1 would a nily 
hope, our late disaster on Lake Champlain will rouse the people of Eny land 
to a just sense of the degradation our flag has sustained, and of ae ru.nous 
consequences to be apprehended from the miserable policy of the present 


Board of Admiralt With very few exceptions, our war with America has 
been one of disaste I and mistortune; I will not say ot aserace because our 
. fee b 
~ } ] ’ ry . slur or lowe + , ves ss a at a 
offi ers and men AaQve rOug ht! Dravely, and aimost in évery instance the if COM. 


manders have not survived to see the British flag lowered; but it is cer- 


tain, that we have an enemy of no common character to contend with; he 
has, on every Occasion, fi ug ht 13 if confident he could wield the il idk nt of 
Neptune as well as ourscives; and in many instances, too many, I regret to 

say, he lias succeeded in obtaining victory. It is time, if we V: sue our supe- 
riority, our boasied and long maintain ed empire of the main, for the nation 
to rise up with one voice, and to call on those in power to do their duty; to 
send such officers and men as are not only willing (tor never wasthere a bra- 
ver man than Captain Downie) but able to conquer: let the service be no 
“fled with, but make examples of those who send guns without 
focks, and men to man our ships in the end instead of the becinning of the 

: 


vear: it 1s evident they ought to have been on the Lakes in the month of 


May instead of September. This subject has been taken up in the House 
et Pee $s, an L will be investigated ; but { tre inble for our naval supie macy 
fj  trifl d with, or easily passed over; Our stake is of the utmost value 
{9 US aS a nateon, and if itis played for by inadequate persons, little con- 
> game oft short bowle, we must and will assuredly lose. At 
present 1 see nothing Like vigour or energy pervading the Board of A. 
und we hear more of Mr. Secre tury C ‘oker’s salute at Brghton, and his 
respectful and gentlemanly reply to the petition of the me rchants of London, 
than of the capture and destonetien’ of American men of war or privateers. 
If we are to continue the war with America, for God’s sake jet us do it 
as Britons, and as the brothers in arms of a W ellington and a Nelson: oth- 
erwise, our laurels will wither enturely—they are already sickening and 
crooping. England expects every man to do his dut v. 


o- ‘JQ 


ALBION, 


Onondara, August 23d, 1815. 
DEATH OP THE INDIAN PROPHET. 

Died, at the Onondaga Castle, on the 20th inst. one of the chiefs of the Al- 
leranies, We i known through this country as the Indian Prophet. 

Those who have been acquainted with the influence which this man’s prea- 
ching has had upon the conduct of the Six Nations, (the Oneidas excepted) 
cannot but look upon his death asa severe dispensation of divine Providence, 
We think that a short Biographical Sketch of this extraordinary man cannot 
be unacceptable to the public. 
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During the first fifty years of his life he was remarkable only for his stu- 
pidity and beastly drunkenness.—About thirteen years ago, while hghti ing 
bis pipe, he suddenly fell back upon his bunk, upon which he was then sit- 
ting, and continue dina state of inse nsibility tor six or cgus hours ; his 
family supposing him dead, had made preparations for laying him out, and 
while in the act of remov ing him from his bunk, he rey ived. His first words 
were “ don’t be alarmed, I have seen Heaven ; call the nation together that 
may tell them what I have seen and heard.” The nation having assembled. 
at his house he informed them that he had seen four beautiful young men 
who had been sent from Heaven by the Great Spirit, and who thus addressed 
him —* The Great Spirit is angry ithyou, andalltheredmen, andunless you 
immediately refrain from drunkenness, lying, ste aang, &e. yon shall never 
enter that beautiful place which we wi ill now show you.” He stated that he 

was then conducted by these young men ito the gate of Heaven, which was 
opened, but he was not allowed to enter; that it was more beautiful t than anv 
thing they could conceive of or he describe ; and that the inhabitants appeared 
to be perfectly happy; that he was suttered to remain there three or four 
hours and was then re-condueted by the same young men, who, on taking 
their leave, promised they would visit him yearly, and commanded him to 
inform all other Indians What he had seen and heard. He immediatety Visit- 
ed the different tribes of Indians in the western part of the State, the ~saows 
das excepted. ‘Fhey all put the most implicit faith in wi hat he told th 
and revered him as a Prophet. ———The consequence has been, that from : 
filthy, lazy, drunken, wretched set of beings, they sho oa mea cle: abe, 
industrious, sober and happy people. The Prophet has continued, as he says, 
to receive regular annual visits from these heavenly messengers, 1mme- 
diately aver yr he, in his turn, visited the different tribes. He was on 
one of these annual visits at the time of his decease. 

It will be proper to observe, that he was called the peace Prophet, in con- 
tra distinction .o the brother of Tecumseh, who was called the war Prophet. 


ORIENTAL CORNELIAN. 


The Parisians are now employed in discussions on a very curious oriental 
cornelian, bearing an exact likeness of Louis XVI. which was di sovered 
in the stone by a M. Paradis, in 1800. Some attest it to be a natural pr 
duction, others say it is not possible. 

The stone in question is about two inehes and an half in length, and one 
inch and an half in breadth. It was found amongst a number of other co 
nelians. When first M. Paradis saw it, he thor hit he <liscovered some thing 
extraordinary. He bouglt it and gave it into the hands of a skilful polish - 
er, and watched the progress of his work. What was their astonishment, 


tH) discov ering a perfect resemblance of the head of Louis XVI. surmounted 





by rays of glory! without one having been traced, the portrait bein > torm- 
ed only of the veins and adulations of the stone. In 1812, M. Parad show 
ed this prodigy to M. Lesage director ot the mint, who deelared 4 had 


never beheld any y thing so wonderful. Several persons waited on M. Paradis 
tosee the stone, which became an object of public curiosity and admi- 
ration. The police, on being informed of these visits, took umbrage at 
them, visited the proprietor, examimed the stone, and forbade him to shew 
if again. 

The back part of the head of Louis XVI. represents an old man with a 
long beard, if rerarded in one certain point of light. If a part of this beard 
is covered, it represents the exact features ot Henry IV. 

Considerable sums have been offered M. Paradis for this precious gem ; 
but he has preserved it with the most scrupulous care, in the intention, soon- 
er or later, to lay it at the feet of the royal family: Ins wishes have been 
crowned with success ; the Dutchess of Angouleme has been ae ased to ac- 
cept it, and has thanked M. Paradis in the most honorable and flattering 
manner, 
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To the Editor of the European Magazine. 
SIR, 

There 1s an éxcellent hint in the last Quarterly Review for the common. 
place poets of the day, and their poetical jargon, at p. 88, and which, if at- 
tended to, will greatly relieve the wearied spirits of their readers. Their 
obscure inversions—their overcharged ennamantaortboit inherited phrases, 
called by the French phrases oisives, used merely as botches to fill up the 
chasins of their verses, and the affectation of always writing strong (ines, 
even without sense or syntax, all these are touched there by the hand of 
master. 

The fine arts would soon be reduced to barbarism, and poetry more than 
any other, were it not that a man of genius occasionally rises up to recall us 
back to truth and nature. Voltaire gave no quarter to that affected and 
zbsurd jargon which destroys all propriety of metaphor and strength of 
sentiment, nor to that ridiculous mixture of plain and poetical dicuon which 
disfi; uresmany pure COMPpOSILiONs ; and he etal nothing more than when de- 
clamation and bombast were employed to raise little things into Mnportance 
He ridiculed those who accompany every word with an epithe t; the redun. 
dance of actual poverty, and the adjective, often made the greatest ene my 
to the substantive, though they agree so well in number and case. He says, 
“ Good authors employ no more Wit than is necessary; their thoughts are 
never far fetched, but conceived in good sense and expressed with perspicu- 
ity; at prescnt, our writers seem to deal in enigmas. Noth ng is simple, 
but every thing affected and unnatural.” Those common-place ideas which 
fill so many books, as, Aurora opening with her rosy fingers the portals of 
the east—Zephyrs caressing Fiora— Pleasure comp: red to roses and pain to 
thorns—all these, and such as these, were original/y, doubtless, the invention 
of wit and imagination ; the first who used them, and those who copied 
them before they grew stale, were poets, but, as Johnson said of the late 
Doctor Ogilvie’s trite, but very fine poems—* All this was poetry, sir, but 
vet in him !” L. C. 

=SS== 
STRNaMONIUM 4A YULNERARY. 


To the Editor of the European Magazine. 


SIR, 
I bel eve it has been long since ascertained, by the researches and exper. 
ments of Dr. Storck, and others, that many pk: nis, commonly deemed de- 


leterious, are nevertheless, in the hands of the skilful physi cian, capable 
of being made singularly beneficia! 

Impressed with this idea, while I: ately perusing Michaux’s Travels, I was 
struck with the underwritten passage, which I transcribed and now send to 
vou. 

For it appears that the stramonium, which has lately been found service- 
able in asthmatic cases, is also a ¥ ulner: wry. 

And, lest this should ape not ee for the gencral good, I wish to make 
it known through the extensive circulation of your valuable Repository. 

Kennington green, Dec. 12, 1814. BRITANNICUS 

‘© At Alexandria, in Kentucky, and in other small towns of the Western 
Countmes, which stand in avery rich soil, the space between each house is 
ents rely covered with stramonium.* 

‘This dangerous and bad-smelling plant thrives in a surprising degree in 
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* This plant crows ple eat fuetty in and about Albany, and at the moment of ex- 
iracting the above article » we were coliecting u quantity of it, at the request of 
a friend in one of the western Counties of this Siute, where it does not grow, 
fo hom tt had heen prescribed by the « Vi dical Society of that County, in a case 
of epil-p pey. Would to Gov it may prove effectual, and rescue an affectionate 
friend from the jaws of a premature d ’ 

CP In the Id edit. of Michaux, London 1805, Svo. the above extract will be 


found at bage 19° ED 
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every spot where the soi il has been cultivated for twelve of fifteen years ; and 
notwithstanding all the exertions of the inhabitants, it seems to increase in 
quantity every year. 

‘It is supposed to have first appeared at James Town, in Virginia; whence 
it derives its name of James Weed. 

“ Travellers use its leaves for covering the wounds on the backs of their hor- 
es, that arise from the friction of the saddle.” 

Michaux’s Travels to the Westward of the. Alleghany Mountaine, 
in the Year 1802, page 49, 8vo. 


_——— 
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MECHANIC ARTS. 
To the Editor of the American Magazine 
STR, 

Amongst the new Inventions and Improvements, which the ingenuity 
of man is constantly bringing into view, “ee which are so various and nume- 
rous in this country, that nothing of the Kind can immediately attract 
nuch notice, [have selected an improvement in Brinez Buritpwe, to which 
{ invite your attention. Should noth ling better be offered for your depart- 
ment of Mechanic Arts, I hope you wall ofier this tor the coulaiibiuaion of 
your readers. 

Description, and Prixcrptr. of the Arch, prope sed by the inventor. The 
princi iple is, to construct an arch of sawed plank, the Db eces of timber being 
of such dimensions that they may be bent or sprung to the occasion, or de- 
sign of the builder, and so secured together, that when finished, it forms 
wi artificial arch of any determinate dimensions or strength. Suppose a 
bridge were wanted of 100 feet span—when the abutments are erected, 
prepare intermediate frames, rising from each abutment toward the centre 
of the bridge, with such a crowning or rise as may be wanted. When this 
is don ie, the planks are to be laid on, flat wise, end to end, so as to forma 
complete arch from one abutment to ‘the other, of one thickness of timber. 
A second tier is then to be laid on to this, crosswise, and the third crosswise 
to that,or in the same direction as the first, every two tier or courses being 
tirmly attached by nails or pi ns, $0 as to connect them closely together, 
carefully fitting the ends to exch other, and breaki ng joints thruughout the 
whole lengt h.—This is to ies ret eated till the whole forms one aggregate 
mass, of the dimensions or strength that may be required, when the whole is 
to be firmly bolted through-and-through w ith iron. The project or proposes 
to |: Y the upper courses in tar or piic h, to prevent the admission of water ; 
and he supposes that such an arch may be thrownacross the Hudson, at this 
City, sufficientiy high to admit the passage of vessels, which would long 
resist the powers of time. Perhaps it may be well worth while to deter- 
mine the actual strength of timber in the position that he proposes, and its 
ability to sustain great weights. In fabrics of this kind, there is too little 
attention paid to the lateral eRe and strains, arising from winds, &c 
us well as to the irre sulk ir action of great power, occ asioned by the passage 
ofheavy loads. Is it not probabl that many of the great wooden bridges 
which have so soor : fallen, wen peen literally destroyed by the weight ot 
of their own strength ? TI he inj Fenio' is proposer of this method thinks $0, and 
he supports the opinion with a good de eul of plausibility, at least. The ex- 
periments that Ihave witnessed, upon the strength of tumber, placed in po- 
sitions gimilar to what he proposes in his arch, lcave me little to doubt oi 


ey 


his effecting a great gain. But whether he can gain the same strength, 

with so much less wei ght of umber, as he supposes, is more than I can de- 

termine, Without the aid of additional facts. Pe rhaps some of your Corres- 

pondents, acquainted with Bridge building, willtayvour the peblic with their 

opinions on tins subject MECHANICUS 
lucust, 181 
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Agricultural. The wounded Duck 


To the Editor of the American Magazine. 

Str, 

in my travels through the western part of this State, I have noticec 
in several places, where the inhabitants propagate be goosebe rry and cur 
rant in their gardens, that they raise the fruit in great abundance, and pos 
sessing a sedinens and pe rfection that I have never seen these iruits possess 
in any other part of the United States. I was the more particularly led to 
these observations by tasting the wines made from both these kinds of fruit 
—which exceeded, in every good quality, all that I had ever before found 
Fenquired for the cause, and found many unable to give me any satisfactory 
reasons, till at last I have succeeded, as i think, satisfac torily Should 
you think so, you will doubtless give the substance of these remarks to yout 
readers. 

Both the currant and gooseberry plants, are very liable to send out many 
shoots or sprouts from the roots ; and these lateral branches very common- 
ly grow so thriftily as to rob the parent stock of a due proportion of its 
nourishment. The fruit, therefore, on the bush, possesses different quali 
ties, and to so great a degree that collecting it altogether and making wine 
from it, the liquor is consequ ienily injured. It is well known that the fruit, 
from which any kind of liquor is to be made, should be, as nearly as possi- 
ble, all of one kind or quality. Pruning, may, and does in eases of sufficient 
carefulness, ina great degree prevent ihe injury complained of; but pru 
ning is a troublesome process, and it is often much neglected. The inhabi- 
tants of er country, that is, several of those that I visited on my jour- 
ney, supply themselves with plants which do not sprout, and of eon Irse Te 
quire no pruning, from the roots. The best wines that Ftound, were made 
from plants of t this sort, whose fruit is all very simular in size, flavor, and 
qi uality ; and which all ripens nearly atone time. 1 examined these plants— 
they are a miniature of a tree—their stems erect, undivided, and the tops 
handsomely rounded un like those of the apple-tree. How they are pre 
viously ruarded, to give them this form, which they always preserve, f 
know not, but there are people who do know, and who sell the plants at 
about a York shilling each, which they warrant never to sprout from the 
root. The fact is important, and ought to be known extensively; and so 
mong as the plants can be bought at this low rate, the secret had better, 
perhaps, be concealed from the public AGRICOLA. 

C anandaigua, August, 1815. 

P.S. As th Autumn is the season for preparation, with the above plant 


I reguest you to pul sh the above as soon as may be convenient. 
THE WOUNDED DUCK. 
As near the *Lake I chanced to pass, 
(The Lake that glittering fronts our door): 
A Duck Was feeding in the grass 
Th it sk irts the western shore. 
(The pausing stream 1s scarce so wide 
‘That two can trace it side by side 


The be nding blades above its head 
Concealed it trom my sight, 

When nearer a3 I chanced to tread 
{t saw me with allright, 

And fied in haste : and tho’ the w ay 
Se inded among the clustering grass 
id tho’ the broad Nymphza lay 
Vhick o’er the Wave it had to pass, 

lts silent wings made no essay 


. 
’ . J ‘ P 7! | - 
lo ard it on that Lang ed way 


Lik Lake, Lycoming County, Pennsylvania 








The wounded Duck. ve 


Wondering I stood to see the bird 
Struggling, while not a pinion stirred 


When far enough within the Lake 
I saw it raise itself, and shake 
A dislocated wing. 
A sore, and crippling wound it got 
i then remembered, by » shot 
Quite early in the spring. 


Methinks I see its comrades risey 
To go beyond the shades of night ; 
While fluttering on the wave it tries, 
But tries in vain to take its flight 
They pass in air—distress’d and sore 
Wildly it wanders round the shore : 


The shattered wing has ceased to smart 
And calmer beats its little heart ; 
But from this tree-surrounded Lake 
(Like sentries placed on every side) 
Its way the Bird can never take, 
And long it cannot here abide; 
Yet blind to rising storms of fate, 
It sits upon the wave, sedate 


Swift wheeling with the falling leaves, 
Its former mates descend ; 

A glow of joy its breast receives, 
But soon that joy must end :— 
The ice that bars them from the shore, 
Nightly advances more and more. 


The narrow circle of the waves, 
The freezing winds, impe' uous, sweep : 
No shelter whiie the snow-squall raves ; 
No food they find upon the deep. 
To seek more hospitable climes, 
Soft shores and never-freezing floods, 
The morning sees them rise betimes 
High o’er the snow-besprinkled woods. 
Poor prisoner! how thy longing eyes 
Pursue their journey thro’ the skies ! 


Now fast descend the driving snows— 
Isee the ice around it close— 

I see slow trotting from the shore 
The Fox—and fancy views no more.— 


+ * . . * . . * * ¥ * 


I grieve that spert should ever claim 
The right to murder and to maim ; 
Or as the mangled victims bleed 
Should stand exulting at the deed. 


Scipio, 8 Mo. 16, 1815. DAVID THOMAS. 


1 It is probable that this species of Duck breed within the Polar Circle, as 
they are the first that arrive in the spring, and retreat frem our climate only in 
the edge of winter. 
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AMERICAN REGISTER. 


By the President of the United States of America. 
A PROCLAMATION, 

Wrenras information has been received, that sundry persons citizens of 
the United States, or residents within the same, and especially within the 
state of Louisiana, are conspiring together, to begin and set on foot, pro- 
vide and prepare the means fi a a mali tary expedition or enterprize against 
the dominions of Spain, with which the United States are happily at peace ; 
that for this purpose the v are co! Nectin g arms, military stores, provisions, 
vessels, and other means; are deceiving and sedueing honest and well-mean- 
ing citizens to engage in their unjawful enterprises ; are organizing, officer 
ing, and arming themselves for the same, contrary to the laws in such ca- 
ses mace and provided : [ HaVE TUEREFORE THOUGHT FIT TO ISSUE THIS MY 
PROCLAMATION, Warning and enjoining all faithful citizens who have becn led, 

ithout due knowledge or consideration, to participate in the said unlaw- 
ful enterprises, to withdraw from the same without delay ; and command 
ing all persons, whatsoever, engaged or concerned in the same, to cease all 
further proceedings therein, as they will answer the contrary at their peri! 

Axp TL uEREBY ENJOIN aND REQUIRE all officers, civil and military of the U- 

nited States, or of any of the states or terri itories, all Judges, Justices, and 

other officers of the Peace, all military officers of the army or navy of the 

United States, and officers of the militia, to be vigilant, each within his re. 

spective department, and according to his functions, in searching out and 

bringing to punishment, all persons engaged or cot cerned in such enterpri- 
ses, in seizing and detaining, subject to the disposition of the law, ail arms, 
nuilitury stores, vessels, r other means provided or providing for tu: 
same; and, in general, in preventing the carrying on such expedition or en- 
terprise, by all the lawful means within their power: Axp I require all good 
and faithful citizens and others, with. n the United States, to be aiding and 
assisting herein ; and, especially in the discovery, apprehension, and bring- 
it mg to justice, of all such offenders ; in preventin e the execution of thet 
niawful combinations or designs, and in giving information against them to 
he proper authorities. 

In TESTIMONY wheERfor, I have caused the seal of the United States 
of America to be affixed to the s€ presc nts, and sined the same 
wi my hand. Done at the City of Washington, the first dav of 

September, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and fifteen, and of the Independence of the said United States of 

America tbe fortieth 


ae 
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JAMES MADISON, 
By rue PRESIDENT 
JAMES MONROE, Secretar: of State. 
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Cession of the Llands in the Niagara River, bu the Seneca Naxon of Indians, 
sf ‘ as Af&é d hp 
Vv é e State }j « ¥ wwe Yo 


~~ ~ > } } 3 ey > —< ’ it ' .“* } o~ . . v 
Entered into this 12th day * Sept. 1815, at Duilals, in the county of Nia- 
grara and state of Nev v-Yo between the Cmefs, Sachems and Warriors 
.£ +) " * \ r= a o> oP ana } vw} ¥ c 
or the seneca Ni i tion O sf Ind ans, ot the fii st part, and the Peoy ic OF the 


State of New-York, of the second part, witnesseth, as follows : 


>. ryt a . . ~ . . . ~ . - 
First. The said Chiets, Sachems, and Warriors, of the Seneca Nation, ir 
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, 


re sum of one thousand dollars, in hand paid, by Daniel 1) 
Vompkins, Esq. Governor of the State of New-York, and of the covenant: 
and agreements herein after contained, hereby sell, grant, convey, and con- 
firm, to the People of the State of New-York, ali the “sl: ind s in the Niagara 
River, between Lake Erie and Luke Ontario, and within the jurisdiction of 
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unto the People of the State of New-York, in free and pure allodium for- 
ever, reserving, however, to the said Chiefs, § Sachems, and W arriors, of the 
Seneca Nation of Indians, equal rights and privileges, with the citizens of 
the United States, in hunting, fishing and fowling in and upon the waters of 
the Niagara River, and of encamping on any of the said Islands for that 
purpose, whilst the same shall continue to belong to the People of the State 
of New-York. 

Secondly. The People of the State of New-York, in addition to the sum 

of one thousand dollars, already paid to the said Chiefs, Sachems and War- 
riors of the Seneca Nation, covenant to pay them annually forever, an annu- 
ity of five hundred dollars, to be paid on or before the first day of June in 
each year hereafter, at Canandaigua, in the county of Ontario; the first pay- 
iment to be mace on the first ra of June, 1816. 

In testimony whereof, the said Chiets, $ Sachems and Warriors of the one 
part, and Daniel D. Tompkins, Governor of the State of New-York, and 
Peter B. Porter, Henry Crocheron, Samuel Young, Roger Skinner, Esek 
Cowen, Robert T. illotson, and Lewis Livingston, *“Commiss: loners in be- 
half of said Sti ote have hereunto set their hands and seals, at Buffalo, 
in the county of Niagara, the day and year first above written. [flere 
follow the signatures.] 


Albany, Sept. 29, 1815. 

Commodore Decatur has concluded a Treaty with the Algerines, which is 
not yet published in this country—nor is that lately conclude dw “ith Great 
Britain ; although it has been tor some time in the hands of our Govern. 
ment, and the publication of it is daily expected. A Treaty is also supposed 
to have been concluded with the Indians on our N. Western frontier, at De- 
troit. The American force at that place is from 13 to 1500 etlective men; 
and 280 men have lately embarked at Erie, to join those already at Detroit 
At Mackinaw, the Am. force is about 500 men.—Governor ‘Tompkins return- 
ed to this city on the 23d inst. by way of Sacket’s Harbor, to which placc 
he went from. Niagara, after concluding the tfeaty with the Indians, in com- 
pany with Maj. Gen. Brown. The passage from Lewiston to 8. Harbor, was 
made in 18 hours. The Governor left town on the 25th for New-York.— 
A plan has been formed in the C ity of New-York, to establish a Steam Boat 
navigation between that place anc | Charleston in South-Carolina, which it is 
thought will succeed. The capital proposed is 100,000 dollars, ‘divided into 
shares of 100 dollars each, Subscriptions are said to be filling up that 
sum. Itis suppose 1 that a boat of 35 tons burthen will accommodate 100 
passengers, and perform the passage to Charleston in 4 days.—Spanish dol- 
lars bear a premium of 17 per cent. in Philadelphia—For some time past, 
almost every arrival in our ports has brought accounts of heavy gales at sea ; 
and great damage has been sustained on our sea coast, trom Georgia to 
Maine. At Wilmington, in N. Carolin: , we have a det ail of great sufferings 
and losses by late storms :—and 11 sail of dismasted ships and brigs were 
lately seen off Gay Head, all in sight of each other. Six of them went into 
Newport, Rhode-Island. At Albany, we have had the Equinoctial Storm, in 
a fine spirited style. The winds were high, the rain fell in torrents, the river 
rose to a great height, and probably hus done considerable damage to the 
crops on the intervales and low lands. At New-York, the wind and waiter 
were both threatening. The steam-boat Richmond, Capt. Bartholomew, ir 
18 hours from Albany, full of passengers, unluckily ran foul of a schooner 
in the North River about 3o’cloc oe morning, and sustained much 
injury. She lost one of her wheels and anchors, and was driven into the 
bay below Governor’s Island, in danger of founderi ing. At day-light, how- 
ever, she contrived to beat into Buttermilk Channel, and fortunately got in- 
to Whitehall. The schooner also suffered considerable damage, and has 
hoisted a flag of distress 

(c7The ahnual Cattle haa and Fair of the Berkshire Agricultural So- 
ciety, will be held at Pittsfield, Massachusetts, on the Jd and 3d of Octe. 
ber next. 
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FOREIGN EVENTS. 


Our selections from foreign news under this head, in the last Number of 
the or peat comprised an interesting and important series of events 
Since the publication of that No., the current of affairs in Europe, so far as 
we have yet learnt, has been constantly setting in the same direction—to- 
ward the full restoration of the old order of things in France, and indeed 
in all Europe. Judging by what we have heard, the interval has not been 
productive of any great events. Bonaparte, in the custody of England ;— 
and Paris and the most of France occupied by the armies of England, Prus- 
sia, Austria, Russia, &c. &c., with-Louis XVIII. on the throne of France, 
seem events likely to gratify the wishes of the Allied Sovereigns at least. 
What events are yet to flow from these, is not for human wisdom to foresee 
Enough of War, we would suppose, had been witnessed of late by the whole 
civilised world, to satiate desire: and it must be that the people, in all Eu- 
rope, have long been wishing for peace. If so, and as the Sovereigns 
seem agreed at present, let us hope for the blessing of repose, and that all 
the nations may enjoy a long int erval of peace Bonaparte, securely kept 
on the rock of St. Helena, can no longer disturb the world with his plans of 
conquest ;—nor will he even be accused of all the iniquity of ail the $ Sove- 
reigns and Rulers of the age. Let us hope, then, that the removal of thi: 
fell-destroyer, may produce much good to the world—And while the Enc. 
lish are watching | him, let every American be admonished by his example, 
and learn in time to watch all those who would rise to power on the ruin 
of right. He had once the oil of persuasion dwelling on his lips, and 
unquestionabiy has been the man-of-the-people, in France, by which he 
rose to unlimited power in that ill-fated, degraded country~—Oneé 
might well suppose that the events of time should long since have taught 
mankind to avoid those fatal errors which brought such signal cur- 
ses upon the Israelitish nation, near 3000 years ago ; and especiaily, when 
the Almighty himself had foretold to them by the voice of Samuel the Pro- 
phet, all the evils that would follow. Nay, said the fsraclites, but we will 
have a King to rule over us, like all the nations. ‘They were permitted to 
have their desire ; and some were made servants, some butiers 
and officers of the King, who took, as had been foretold, of ali the chief 
things that had belonged to the people, whom he made men-servants an 

maid-servants, to do his work. Israel was no longer free. nd when thev 
had experienced the truth of the prophecy, and besought the Lord for relief 
from the King whom they had chosen, the Lord did not hearken to them, 
had been declared beforehand. These things ought to en; gage the attention 
of every freeman, for what was the experience of the Isr ae] lites, mn this mat 
ter, has been that of all sueceeding nations and ages ;—an ~ at least let eve- 
ry man in America, whe is attached to its Republic in institutions, lock well 
to the late events of the political world. Is it the interests of the people, 
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of one State or government that has led them to wage war with the pec ple 
of another, or are the people the mere slaves of bnate who war against 
each other? The errors and faults of popular governments, ich sre of 


another kind, are none the less such, because opinion is - hy illite —— 
there is the more freedom of opinion, there is, of course, the greater dis 
sity. But let us guard against every error. And whi le 1 we w atch, as cite 
ricans and Republicans, the man suspected of monarchical attachments, Jet 
us also watch him who loves the depudlic ! who loves the P eople / Let us, 1 
short, be men, and cast away alike our childish toys, and the idols of our 
riper } years. The Israelites had no King, till their Ju dges or Rulers ‘ turne 
aside after lucre, and took bribes and perver ted judg gment.” Would any Ameri- 
ean partizan learn how judgment may be perverted, let him ask one of the party 
of his political opponents : ponies own is always in the right | In a love of coun- 
try, the exercise of our attachments may be alw ays ami: able and commend. 
able—but to make an idol of a party, an individ) ual, or of several individu 
als, is the height of folly. Would ie freeman be inc iced free, let him foreg 
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the slavery of opinion, whether that opinion be heid | by one oF many. The 
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ark of our political safety, is the Constitution, purchased by the blood, and@ 
bequeathed. to us by the wisdom of our Fathers. Would we know the full 

Value of this instrument, let us cast our eyes on the people of other cotn- 
tries, and learn to be wise before it be too late. ED. 

From the London Courier. 
ADMIRALTY OFFICE, July 25. 
Extract of aletter, from captain Maitland, of his Majesty's ship Bellerophon to 
John. Wilson Croker, esq. dated in Basgue-roads, the 14th inst. 


For the information of my lords commissioners of the admiralty, I have 
to acquaint you that the count Las Casas and general Lallemiand, this day 
came on board his majesty’s ship under my command, with a pi roposal for 
me to receive on board Napoleon Bonaparte, for the purpose of throwing 

iumself on the generosity of his royal highness the prince regent. 

Conceiving myself authorised by their lordships’ secret order, I have ac- 
ceded to the proposal, and he is to embark on board this ship to-morrow 
morning. 

The “following: i is circulated as Bonaparte’s letter to the Prince Regent 
of England. It is without date: 

“Your Royal Highness, 

«Must know that the political events that have occurred in Europe, have 
taken a turn which has induced me to retire from political life for ever. I 
have therefore resolved, like Themistocles, to seek an asylum upon the shore 
and homes (foyers is his expression) of the most powerful, the most con- 
stant, but the most generous of my enemies. 

(Signed ) NAPOLEON.” 
Translation of a dispatch of Earl Bathurst, to the lords commissioners of the 
admiralty. 

Department of <Var, July 21, 1815. 

My Lord—Having been informed to-day, that Napoleon Bonaparte has 
surrendered himself to the hon. capt. Maitland, commanding H. M. ship Bel- 
terophon ; his royal highness the prince regent hastens to embrace the op- 
portunity of delivering ‘the ports of France from the impediments which re- 
sult from the state of war, as much as is compatible with the great object of 
the alliance of the sovereigns, the stability of the peace and tranquility of 

one ; has directed me to make known to you that his intention is that 
your lordships should give orders that all hostilities against the coast of 
France cease immediately, and that his majesty’s vessels suffer all French: 
vessels, carrying the white flag to navigate freely. 

(Signed) BATHURST. 
New-York, Sept. 25. 
Yesterday arrived at this port, the elegant fast sailing pilot boat schr 
Selby, Capt. Selby, in 53 days from Nantz, from whence she sailed on the 
20th of August. 

By this arrival we learn, verbally, that France was quiet—and that it was 
known there, that the Northum! berland, 74, Admiral Cockburn, had sailed 
f-om England, with Napoleon Banaparte, for St. Helena. 


Paris, August 14. 

Orders have been given that Marshal Ney be transferred to Paris. It is 
presumed that he will arrive in 4 or 5 days, and that the process against 
iim will commence immediately. 

Marshal Macdonald, duke of Tarente, took on the Ist instant the com- 
mand of the army of the Loire. It constituted an effective force of about’ 
45,000 men. 

London, Aug. 11.---Lord Burgherst, has been appointed minister to the 
United States, and was to sail for New-York in the frigate Lacedemonian. 

Torbay August 7. 

Sailed, the Myrmidon, to the westward, with such of Bonaparte’s suite, as 
are not to necompany him. The Tonnant, admiral Keith; Northumberland, ad- 
ival Cockburn; Bellerophon, and three frigates, are at anchor off Berry Head. 
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